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The Editor Says 


WAR AND RUMORS OF WAR 
A S Opportunity goes to press it ap- 


pears that war in Europe and 

eventually perhaps throughout 
the world may only be averted by a mir- 
acle. The miracle may take the form of 
a capitulation on the part of Poland to 
the demands of Hitler, or repudiation 
of their pledges on the part of England 
and France. Certainly it does not appear 
at all likely that Hitler will modify his 
demand for Danzig and the so-called 
Polish Corridor, and the Polish govern- 
ment gives every appearance of an inten- 
tion to fight to the bitter end. 

And so the world is jittery again not 
knowing at what precise moment the 
news will come that war has broken out 
in Europe, and fearful lest it swiftly 
spread and envelop the world. In the 
United States this fear is masked by 
more or less vigorous declarations of 
neutrality. But that this country can stay 
out of a European war with England and 
France involved is in the nature of wish- 
ful rather than sound thinking. Neither 
American militarists nor statesmen real- 
ly believe that America can insulate her- 
self against world conflagration. All over 
America there even now goes on prepa- 
rations for participation in war—mili- 
tary manoeuvres on an unprecedented 
scale, the feverish construction of naval 
vessels, battleships, cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines; the hurried manufac- 
ture of vast numbers of planes, and fin- 
ally the compulsory co-ordination of in- 
dustry. 

The succession of crises which have 
upset the world must eventually end in 
war. It may not come after this particu- 
lar crisis but it will come if from noth- 
ing more than the emotional explosion 
induced by frayed and spent nerves. 

It is a sorry thing to contemplate, Eu- 
rope on the abyss and below the gloomy 
depths of chaos and despair. What of 
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learning, what of culture, what of reli- 
gion! What of all the achievement: of 
western civilization! Perhaps this is the 
inevitable end, for it has been said that 
he who draws the sword by the sword 
shall perish. Europe has lived by the 
sword. Her conquests have been the 
conquests of brute force. Her will has 
been imposed at the point of the bayonet 
on all “the lesser breeds without the 
law.” Her genius in the arts, in litera- 
ture, in science has been subordinated to 
the attainment of power over the lands, 
the lives and the hopes of millions of 
people of China, Africa, India whose de- 
velopment has been slower by contrast 
to hers and who have been the victims 
of her insatiable greed. 

1,000 years of European civilization 
for what! 


A NEGRO GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


Catholic hierarchy should approve 
the proposed establishment of a high 
school for colored girls in the City of 
New York as has been reported in the 


I: would indeed be unfortunate if the 


Negro press of that city. Unfortunate 
because such a step on the part of a great 
and powerful religious body would be a 
step backward for which there can be 
no real or valid reason, and therefore 
must be ascribed to the unwillingness of 
Catholic educational authorities to face 
the problem of the education of colored 
girls in a forthright and Christian man- 
ner. 

The public schools of the City of New 
York are not separated on the basis of 
race. For half a century the Negro of 
New York City has fought bitterly 
against racial segregation in education. 
As a result, Negro teachers are scattered 
in schools throughout the city and Negro 
school children attend the schools in the 
area in which they live. It is true that 
most of the students are concentrated in 
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the Harlem area but this is due to the 
concentration of population and not to 
the policy of racial separation. 

Where tradition, custom, and law re- 
quire segregation of the Negro there can 
attach no shame to those who perforce 
accept it and make the best of it. To estab-’ 
lish segregated institutions where neither 
public policy, nor custom, nor law re- 
quires it is little less than a crime. Equal- 
ity of education has not been achieved, 
nor can it ever be in a racially separate 
school system. The Negro child cannot 
escape the stigma of inferiority, the white 
cannot avoid the afflatus of superiority. 
The colored Catholic girl compelled to 
attend a certain high school because of 
her race will not be so good a Catholic 
as she might be. And the white Catholic 
girl, conscious that racial barriers ex- 
cluded colored girls from attending the 
same high school as she, would be a bet- 
ter Catholic and a better Christian if 
these restrictions did not exist and she 
realized through daily contact that in 
the eyes of the church as in the eves of 
God there is no difference. 

A brave and far-seeing group of Cath- 
olic laymen and clergy have for several 
years made a valiant effort to erase the 
color line in Catholic institutions of high-. 
er learning. They have made commend- 
able progress. They are aware of the ne- 
cessity of upholding the Christian ideal 
in education. It is unthinkable that they 
should subscribe to the above proposal 
of segregating colored girls in a high 
school in New York City and thereby, 
in effect, repudiate the work they have 
been doing in behalf of Christianity and 
Democracy. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


N a few weeks an army of young men 
I and women will return to school and 

college. For the most part they will be 
optimistic and eager for the year that is 
before them. For some it will be the last 
year in college or high school; for some 
it will be the first—but whether first or 
last or the intervening years between en- 
trance and graduation there will be the 


same confidence and self assurance that 
has characterized youth through the cen- 
turies as they make preparation for par- 
ticipation in the battle of life. 


Battle it is for the uneducated and ed- 
ucated alike. The advantage that lies in 
formal preparation being largely a mat- 
ter of superior mastery of the tools which 
men and women must utilize in their 
work. In addition to these tools.how- 
ever the modern world is making in- 
creasing demands on something more 
intangible. Mastery of the tools is not 
sufficient of itself, there must be a certain 
quality of spirit developed in every in- 
dividual if he is to make the most of his 
opportunities or rather if he is to be able 
to create opportunities where apparently 
none now exist. 


This is a problem for the teacher and 
it is a responsibility of the school or col- 
lege, neglect of which is apt to nullify 
all of the careful training available to 
the student who is in their charge. For 
youth comes out of college into a turbu- 
lent and confusing world, where life 
values appear to be undergoing constant 
change, and where the shibboleths of his 
fathers appear to have little meaning. 
There is no anchorage to which he can 
safely moor the craft that carries his 
hopes and dreams, for the landmarks are 
obscure and many have disappeared. 

There can be no certainty of employ- 
ment to test his skill and to assure him 
of security. No certainty of a place that 
is beyond the reach of the forces which 
are at work in the world. Tomorrow 
there may be war which will wreck 
havoc with all his plans, or an economic 
cataclysm that will place him at the 
mercy of the community’s social vision 
and resources. 

In such a world he who survives must 
have more than anything else the strength 
of spirit to meet adversity and not be dis- 
mayed, to meet disappointment and not 
lose faith, to meet unfairness and not lose 
honor. Other things are important, but 
for the youth entering school and college 
this September nothing is as important 
as to preserve his enthusiasm to keep 
burning the fires of his spirit. 
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library. Nothing can stimulate the Negro 

youth and adult in the appreciation of 
good literature, the wise use of leisure and the 
development of concealed ambitions more than 
a free public library. Without a doubt there are 
many communities which desire such institu- 
tions, but are unaware of the small amount of 
finance and effort necessary to establish and 
maintain them. 


F Negro community needs a public 


One of the most appreciated small Negro 
public libraries is the Richard B. Harrison Pub- 
lic Library located in Raleigh, North Carolina. 
The Negro population of this city is 12,000 and 
its county population is 21,000. This represents 
about one-third of the total population. This 
library was made possible through strong com- 
munity interest and moderate finance. It was 
during Negro History Week in 1935 that a group 
of outstanding citizens of this city, both white 
and colored, were called together at one of the 
large white churches to talk about the possibil- 
ity of a Negro public library. The Mayor of the 
city, the Director of Libraries in North Carolina 
and other interested persons were present. After 
much discussion of the issue in question, several 
committees were named, these being the finance, 
publicity, location and book committees. 


The function of the first group was to secure as 
much money as possible from the people in the 
community to help in the establishment of the 
library. Although this was not altogether neces- 
Sary, it was a gesture of diplomacy to show the 
city and county commissioners that local Negroes 
were willing to help get the library established 
if the commissioners would give yearly appro- 
priations toward it. Entertainments of all kinds 
were given to raise money. A special tag which 
had written on it, “Books For All,” was issued 
for a tag day during which a large sum was 
taken in. This also helped the publicity com- 
mittee in its efforts. A letter of approval, ob- 
tained from the City Chamber of Commerce, 
aided volunteers in their efforts to solicit money 
from the various business firms. This proved 
most effective. With generous donations nearly 
$1,000 was collected in a few months. 


HE publicity committee was one of the most 

important. It functioned continuously and 
adopted as its slogan, “A Dollar and a Book.” 
Newspapers were filled with stories about the 
project; notices were sent to churches, schools 
and clubs. Posters which were made by the stu- 
dents at the high school were placed in all pub- 
lic places. Essay contests on “Why We Need a 
Library In Our Community” were conducted 
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Securing 
Branch 
Library 


Obtaining Library Facilities For Negro Neigh- 
borhoods Is Often a Difficult Task. Here |s 
How One Community Solved This Problem. 


@ By MOLLIE HUSTON LEE 


for school children. Mass meetings were held 
monthly to inform the people of the work of 
the various committees and to discuss the pro- 
gress of the project. 


The location committee found its task a dif- 
ficult one. Various sites were considered as de- 
sirable locations for the library. But after 
taking all factors under consideration, it was de- 
cided that a centrally located and easily acces 
sible spot on the main Negro thoroughfare of 
the city was best. 


The book committee worked hard. They gave 
entertainments to which books were the only 
admission. People offered the services of their 
cars to haul books to and fro. Givers were re- 
minded in a gracious way that the library could 
only use live books. This stopped the library 
from being a depository for old and worthless 
volumes. As a result, the unestablished library 
had in its possession within a few months 750 
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books which were worthy of appearing on any 
library shelf. 

With the exhibition of such intense interest 
among these book-starved people, the city and 
county commissioners made their appropriation 
for « Negro public library without debate, set- 
ting aside $3,250 for the purpose. This was a 
small sum in the city’s budget, yet it was large 
enough to start a library and to pay a trained 
librarian. The money raised by the citizens was 
used to purchase needed equipment. 

That the library is now a place where young 
people are being molded into worthy citizens, 
and becoming assets rather than liabilities to 
their community, was demonstrated by the ac- 
tion of the Commnissioners in raising the appro- 
priation from $3,250 to $4,500 in three years. 
This also gives us reason to believe that the 
appropriation is not static but will increase as 
the library widens its scope of activities. 

A “library board” was appointed by the 
Mayor. It is composed of six citizens who had 
demonstrated their interest in the library’s de- 
velopment. They were named for terms of office 
ranging from two to six years. This board serves 
as a governing and advising body. After it had 
slected a trained and experienced librarian, 
plans were made for the opening of the branch. 

The shelves in the library were made by 
WPA workers. Tables, charging desk, magazine 
and newspaper racks were made by an excel- 
lent Negro cabinet maker at a very small cost. 
The card catalog, chairs and files were pur- 
chased from a reliable supply house. All of this 
equipment did not exceed $500 in cost. 


()* the night of the formal 

opening there were 900 
volumes on the shelves. The 
books seemed lost in their spa- 
cious surroundings, but that was 
not discouraging. In fact, it was 
good because when people saw 
the emptiness of the shelves they 
gave more books. With rapid 
growth, there are today nearly 
6,000 live volumes, thirty-five 
periodicals, a registration of 
4.500 borrowers and an annual 
circulation of 25,000 books. 


It has been the desire of the 
librarian to make the Richard 
B. Harrison Public Library a 
community center around which 


invited to hold their meetings in the library. 
Outstanding persons in the literary field have 
been presented to its readers. Children’s 
story-telling hours are held on Saturday morn- 
ings. Hobby clubs, book clubs and miscellaneous 
clubs have been established for both young and 
old. Art exhibits have stimulated interest in the 
finer arts as well as brought people into the 
library. Through the Adult Education and 
Guidance Program, much has been done to di- 
rect underprivileged persons into the reading 
room. 

The library service extends beyond Raleigh, 
out into the county. At strategic points in the 
county there are library stations. Rural people 
may come to these stations and borrow books. 
These books are brought back and forth from 
the Richard B. Harrison Public Library to the 
stations by interested persons in the rural com- 
munity. Efforts are now on foot to obtain a 
“bookmobile” which will enable the library to 
serve many more country folk. 


HIS library is one of the few independent 

Negro public libraries in the country. The 
fact gives it certain decided advantages. There 
is a definite appropriation with which to work. 
An opportunity is given the librarian to use her 
professional training. Members of the commun- 
ity are given greater consideration in their re- 
quests for the purchase of desired books than 
if each requisition had to pass through the main 
library. At the same time, an exchange arrange- 
ment with the main library gives the branch 
greater stability and flexibility than it could 
achieve alone. 


all worthwhile activities in the NYA Workers Like These Have Heloed Create Branch Libraries For Negro 


city can revolve. Civic clubs are Readers in 


Many Communities, Especially in the South. 
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waves and the cables. Rome demanded 

justice. Paris listened and waited. Down- 
ing Street turned anxious eyes from Central Eu- 
rope and considered the Suez—Red Sea high- 
way. This French Somali affair might be the 
match to fire national explosives. A nervous 
world waited. 

And while it waited, Cass Saunders stared 
into the east, unheeding the praise of a French 
captain of Somalis, not seeing the dawn creep 
over the Red Sea. 


* 


Ress comments cluttered the short 


* * 


Sure sounded like somebody yelled “Cass 
Saunders.” There it was again. Cass’s keen eyes 
searched the shadow of a crate pile behind the 
railroad station. A plump Negro in a soiled 
shamma lolled against a box and waved away a 
cloud of flies with a scraggy bit of horse tail. 
The dusky face grinned when Cass Saunders 
strode near and peered down. 

“Old Cass Saunders hisself! I seen you yes- 
terday, but you moved too fast in this heat fo’ 
me to track you down.” 

“Sib Epps!” roared Cass, “Yo” sure is a long 
ways from Newp’t News! How come yo’ stam- 
pin’ ‘round here, boy?” 

“I got here fo’ year gone—came out to he’p 
my boy Selassie *gainst the I-talians.” Sib Epps 
rose sighing. He waved at the flies dispiritedly. 
“I been livin’ in this Djibouti hole most fo’ year. 
Them Ethiopians was harder on American Ne- 
groes than Atlanta cops. They cleaned me like 
a buzzard cleans a dead chicken—and run me 
into this town so’s my feet was wore to the 
ankles. I see you missed yo’ ship.” 

“I did that, Sib. A sweet brown gal had me 
lookin’ all over town fo’ her. When I gets to 
the wharf just now, the Dixie Belle is just a 
speck headin’ fo’ Aden. And I ain’t found the 
gal neither.” Cass flung the sweat from his 
face and neck with a huge hand. “Say, Sib, 
can yo’ talk any this gibble-gabble they mouths 
‘round here? I never heered so many kinds of 
clackin’! And nary a American word. My job’s 
steamin’ fo’ Aden so I gotter talk me another.” 

“Sure. Swahili and some French. Them’l! 
get you by with most, especially Arabs, Gallas 
and the Somalis and the white folks. Got any 
money, Cass?” Sib’s eves were eager. 

“Some. Yesterday that Greek which handles 
Sam’s business here showed me where I could 
change bucks fo’ francs.” 


“I could have got you most twelve francs a 
dollar—maybe.” Sib looked up hopefully. Cass 
half closed one eye. 


“Yo” ain’t changed none since I last seen yo’ 
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Cass Messes 


With Histor 


The Author of Many Stories Published In Pre. 
vious Issues of Opportunity Relates the Lates: 
Adventures of His Favorite Character, Cass 
Saunders. 


@ By HENRY B. JONES 


in Newp’t News, Sib Epps. At the bank I gor 
me twenty francs a buck.” 

“Oh,” said Sib. 

“Umm hmn. If I meet up with that sweet 
brown she might want to eat or go places if 
there’s places to go in this stove-box town.” All 
the while Cass spoke he watched the crowd shift- 
ing about the station. Gallas and Greeks, Indi- 
ans, Armenian traders, many Somalis and more 
Italians than French, talked and laughed but 
never hurried. Cass watched the unveiled wo- 
men, the Galla and Somali girls, who smiled at 
him and invited the alien Negro with soft eves 
He gripped Sib by the arm. 

“There’s the gal now, Sib! That tall brow: 
who walks like she owns Africa. She don’t rur 
to much clothes but she sure looks pretty in the 
green and yeller and blue doodad _ throwed 
‘round her hips. Unloose some of them lan- 
guages you knows and tell her what I say. Come 
on, boy!” 

Unmindful of scowls and muttered curses. 
Cass stalked through the press of folk. He 
reached the girl and took her arm. When the 
stepped on the shaded side of the Place Menelik 
he led the girl into an awninged alley beside 
a shamma shop. His deep voice dropped to a 
caressing murmur, a tone he had found of much 
worth with strange women and recalcitrant 
mules. He forgot Sib Epps’ worried face and the 
stares of the passersby. 
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HE flame of vitality which blesses the folk 
of Africa and the darker American complet- 
ed its circuit when Cass Saunders kissed the 
Somali girl. Her beautiful bronze arms went 
about his neck and no language was needed. 
At length Cass held the girl at arm’s length. 
“Mc, Cass.” He tapped his great chest, “Cass 
Saunders.” 

“Caash, Caash,” whispered the girl. She 
touched her bare breast, “Kaukeb es Sebah.” 
The girl kissed his sinewy throat and repeated 
her name. 

“Kaukeb es Sebah! Child, it sounds pretty 
when yo’ say it.” A wide grin met her dimpled 
smile, “But I’m callir’ yo’ Essie.”” He took her 
hand and led her back to the life of the Place 
Menelik. 

“Sib, this is Kaukeb es Sebah. I calls her 
Essie. Teil her I'll meet her at that Dabba Cafe 
tonight. The place where they have the muscle 
dancing and the Japanese beer.” 

Sib’s face exhibited a mixture of fear and ad- 
miration but he spoke with swift words to Kau- 
keb es Sebah. She nodded and smiled at Cass 
and sauntered to a shed where other girls sorted 
tobacco. “Prettiest gal in Africa!” beamed 
Cass, “And she done got right inside my heart.” 

“Cass Saunders, you ain’t on Lenox Avenue !” 
wailed Sib. “Two oceans and a slew of seas 
away from Sam’s country and you pick the cone 
gal in Djibouti what can get you a graveyard 
jam. 

“Ain’t Essie some class, Sib! Them eyes and 
her walk!” 

“Kaukeb es Sebah is Arab for Star of The 
Morning. You be with her like you just been 
and she'll be Star of Good Night for you. Cass, 
that gal belongs to Sherif Ibn Sayid Hama- 
Jallah !” 

“Sib, did you see that Essie tip her pretty 
head and smile at me? Boy, I sure likes Africa, 
heat, flies and smells—and them three is "bout 
the orneriest I ever met.’ Cass waved to the 
girl. 

“There’s a man back of us been watching you 
since you grabbed the gal’s arm. We'll talk 
sense when we gets to my place. Come on!” 
Sib glanced furtively about as he hurried to the 
native quarter. Same old Cass Saunders. walk- 
ing with a gal on one arm and blue trouble on 
the other. Sib muttered to himself now and 
then. 

The streets became narrower. Low mud and 
tn-walled huts with palm-thatched rooms bor- 
dered an alley. Naked children and half-naked 
women watched the American Negro with curi- 
ous eyes. He became conscious of the awful 
heat, and was glad when Sib entered a hut. 


Out on the alley a woman screamed. Some- 
thing slid and scraped Cass’s flank. A clang— 
and Cass stared at a quivering spear stuck in the 
earthen hut floor. 

“One of Ibn Sayid’s roughnecks did that,” 
cried Sib. “Rustle inside ’cause it ain’t no use 
lookin’ for who did it.” 

A pleasant-faced Galla woman brought the 
men food. Mutton in lumps, hot with peppers, 
plenty of rice amd sweet meal cakes washed 
down with tej, honey beer. And no forks, but 
Cass was hungry. 

“You say this Ibn Sayid falls for my gal 
Essie ?” 

“Falls fo’ her! Cass, he OWNS her!” cried 
Sib. 

“Not from today he don’t,” growled Cass, 
and helped himself to more mutton. 


S's Epps leaned across the rough table and 
lowered his voice. “Cass Saunders, Sherif 
Ibn Sayid Hamadallah is a big shot. The 
I-talians use him to stir up trouble here in Dji- 
bouti and French Somaliland. Why, right now 
the I-talians got near everything in Djibouti. 
They say right out they’re going to take the 
place. Ibn Sayid’s got "bout two hundred Erit- 
reans here with uniforms hidden. He starts a 
riot. The French soldiers shoot. I-talian troops 
get killed—the uniforms’l] be on Ibn Sayid’s 
bums then—and the I-talians up in Eritrea’ll 
march in. Maybe they'll take Djibouti—maybe 
not.” 

“T ain't studyin’ "bout that stuff. What I 
wanter know is, where does my gal come in 
this?” Cars drank deep of his te). 

“Soon’s Ibn got here, he grabbed that Kau- 
keb es Sebah. She’s mixed Turkish and Somali 
and she fell for Ibn Sayid ’cause he was big 
stuff.” 

“Humph. What’s the hound like?” 

“Bigger’n you, but too much stomach. Last 
week he smacked a mule and bust its neck. He 
like to tore a big Ethiopian Ras who come down 
here to eat hyena meat. Just with his hands.” 

“Sib, when I seen I missed the Mobile Belle 
I come near gettin’ the midnight blues. This 
dam hot place brings ’em on.” Cass roce and 
stretched like a great cat. “Now, with my gal 
Essie and this Ibn Sayid, business looks €inder 
good.” 

“T wish you'd forget that gal. Look at that 
spear there. There’s plenty more like em in this 
town !” 

“Just the same,” grinned Cass, “I’m meetin’ 
Star of The Morning at that joint with the 
drums and the dancin’ gals.” He followed the 
grave-faced Sib to a mangy plot of ground at 
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the rear of the hut and shook the oil-tin hut 
wall with his laugh when Sib Epps spoke of it 
as hi; garden. Cass made himself comfortable 
in the shade. The sand was soft, the flies were 
busy inside the hut, and the heat invited slum- 
ber. He slept until the tropic night folded over 
Djibouti. 
* * * 
7 AIL of shrill voices in song; beat of desert 
drums; loose-hipped Somali girls muscle- 
dancing, and a gabble of many tongues. Men of 
many races smoked nargelahs and watched the 
supple dancers or listened in a corner to a story 
teller down from the Sudan. Cass Saunders, 
followed by Sib, took seats at a table near the 
door. Nothing changed, but Cass knew that 
every eye there watched him. 

“Essie ain’t here yet. Outside them dancin’ 
gals, I kinder feel sorry for the rest of the wo- 
men. They, most of ’em, look like they done 
tramped all Africa. Sib, keep yo’ eyes skinned 
on the door. My gal’s due to slip in any minute.” 
Cass sipped his beer and watched the door. 

The hours crawled by. Cass grumbled. The 
tingling of the stringed instruments, the singing 
and the drums wearied him. He glared at the 
squatting drummers. They could set a man 
crazy, the way they were beating. He wondered 
what had become of Essie. She had seemed too 
sweet to trick a man this way. 

The night, the dancers, the music became 
tired. A Somali cameleer and a Senegalese pri- 
vate livened the place with a screaming set-to 
and flashing knives. In the confusion, Cass 
arose. 

“Let's go, Sib. Essie ain't comin’. Somethin’ 
stopped her.” Cass drove to the door. An Arab 
jabbed him with a hard elbow. The big Negro 
knocked him crashing into the drummers. Sib 
started to speak. In the dull light he saw Cass’s 
eyes and closed his lips. When Cass looked that 
way, trouble was hunting a seat. 

The two Negroes had gone only a few pace 
from the cafe when a figure glided to them. 
In the clear moonlight Cass saw a slender dark 
girl. His heart leaped, quieted. It was not Essie. 
The girl spoke softly, rapidly. Cass caught his 
name and mention of Kaukeb es Sebah. Sib 
kept nodding and Cass noted his wide eyes. 

“What is it?” snarled Cass. The girl spread 
her hands and her voice implored pop-eyed Sib 
Epps. 

“Lord he’p us!” moaned Sib, “If this ain’t 
tough !” 

“Sib Epps, tell me what the gal’s saying be- 
fore I splash yo’ black brains all over Africa!” 
roared Cass, and shook Sib as if he were a dusty 
rug. The girl darted into the purple-blue shad- 
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ows across the unpaved strect. People pov ed 
from the Dabba Cafe and Cass shoved Sib } »ps 
ahead of him to a shadowed arcade. “> ww 
talk!” hissed Cass. 

“Mango easy,” panted Sib when he got his 
breath. “I been tellin’ you not to mess with | at 
Kaukeb es Sebah!” Sib hitched his shoul: -rs 
to ease his cape in place. “That buzzard | yn 
Sayid heerd "bout her carryin’ on with you © iis 
mornin’ and nigh beat her to death’s front ys d. 
With a kiboko! Lord!” 

“Pll tear the guts out that devil. With ..y 
hands!” rumbled Cass. “What more the bro «n 
gal say?” 

“This Star of The Morning takes the co: nt 
‘til “way after dark. Then she ups and sash.ys 
to Government House and tells Captain |e- 
laurie that Ibn Sayid’s in Djibouti and that he’s 
aimin’ to start a baby war. These here Afric in 
gals is the same as them Baltimore gals——ornery 
when they means to mow a man down.” 

“That all the gal said?” 


“MIO. Essie sent her with talk for you. Ibn 

~ “Sayid meets this Star sister just when she’s 
leavin’ the Captain’s. And Cass Saunders, she 
said that Mr. Sherif Ibn Savid Hamadallah is 
made arrangements with a Arab slave dealer 
to sell her tonight.” 

“Sib, you know Abe Lincoln done fixed things 
so there ain't no more 

“Not in this part of Africa, he ain't!” inter- 
rupted Sib. “I know just the spot she’s headin’ 
for. Smelly little village on the Red Sea near 
the Eritrean border.” 

“That all Essie say?” snarled Cass. 

“No.” Sib searched pockets for a cigarette 
stump. “No. Star of The Morning say for you 
to come get her!” 

“That's all I wanted to hear! Where can I 
get me a car?” 

“Ain't no car to get. I maybe can get you 4 
camel.” 

*This is one helluva place-—no cars. Get goin 
Sib, get goin’! Bring on yo’ camel. A fast one. 
Ibn Sayid ain't sellin’ my gal THIS evenin’!” 

Back by the salt flats was a camel market. 
With fifty francs, Sib’s oath and a threat of 
Cass’s great fists, a one-eyed Sudanese brought 
forth a pair of complaining camels. And Cass 
and Sib Epps were away northward and east. 

* * * 

“I smell the sea, Sib. Somethin’ moved near 
that rise of sand ahead of us.” 

“O Lordy!” moaned Sib and drove his beast 
behind Cass’s camel. 

“Get into the shadow of that low hill,” 
snapped Cass. 
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(.ass halted at the end of the 
sha low. stretch of silvered 
desert was before them. In the 
tincling silence he had heard 
the creak of leather harness be- 
hind him. The camels shuffled 
up the slope and deeper into the 
shadow. “Make these camels lay 
down,” Cass whispered to Sib. 
With a groan, Sib did his best. 
The beasts knelt and the men 
slid behind them. 

The purple-blue silhouettes 
of five horsemen moved against 
the moonlighted sky. A subdued 
voice snapped a command. 
“French,” whispered Sib Epps, 
“Sure glad the wind’s comin’ 
from them or they'd smell our 
camels. Lordy, Cass, they done 
stopped !” 

There was a murmured par- 
ley among the five. They too 
distrusted the expanse of moon- 
lit desert before them. They de- 
ployed and trotted into the light. 
A rifle cracked, another! a horse 
screamed and fell. 

The horses dropped on their 
sides and four men returned the 
fire of their hidden foe. Cass 
crept to the man who had fal- 
len. The man was dead and it 
was the work of hardly a minute 
for the Negro to possess the 
rifle and bandolier of cartridges. 
His keen eyes, trained to hunt- 
ing in Carolina swamps, noted 
each spot of an attacker's shot-flash. With de- 
liberate care he too began to shoot. | 

From behind a sand ridge leaped a mounted 
horse. A figure on a camel followed. Twice it 
fired at the fleeing horseman and Cass Saunders 
sent two unsighted shots at the camel rider. 
Neither appeared hurt and the two vanished 
beyond a desert swell. 

Minutes passed. Far out on the sand wastes 
a hyena howled a protest to the silence and Cass 
Saunders crouched behind a dead horse and 
waited. Intuition told him the foe had gone. 
Foot by foot he crept from one form to another. 
Two of the Senegalese lived with bullet-torn 
fiesh, and the French corporal cursed a smashed 
leg. Cass and Sib Epps did what they could 
with canteen water and rough bandages. “You 
are ze giant American black?” faltered the 
Frenchman. “Merci pour—thanks for your so 


By His Height and Girth Cass Knew He Had Met 
Sherif Ibn Sayid Hamadallah at last. 


queck aid. I am compelled to request—sacre 
mille diables—this pig of a leg—” 

“Loose yo’ mind, buddy,” soothed Cass. 

The corporal, with many pain-inspired oaths, 
brought from his pocket a sealed dispatch. 
“Follow ze north shore you find ze border 
post. Give that to Captain Colbert— it is so ver’ 
important. You do this for France?” 

“Sure, buddy. Me, I’m lookin’ fo’ Sherif Ibn 
Sayid,” rumbled Cass. “You seen him ?” 

“Oui, Ibn Sayid Hammadallah it was who just 
attacked. The devil escaped on a camel. Good 
luck!” 

With a wave and an organ-toned “So long,” 
Cass, with Sib and the camels, headed north. 

An hour crept by; two. The moon dropped 
low and all the stars that were, watched the 
desert. Cass’s camel snarled and shied. Just 
ahead, the body of a recently dead camel await- 
ed hyenas and vultures. 
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“See that man walkin’ ahead of us!” whis- 
pered Sib. 

The figure turned and waited. By his height 
and girth Cass knew he had met Sherif Ibn 
Sayid Hamadallah at last. 

“Black dog of an unbeliever! Before I kill 
you know that Kaukeb es Sebah pays for look- 
ing upon you with eyes of love! Who touches 
mine, touches Sherif Ibn Sayid—and dies!” 
The deep voice boomed through the moonlit 
silence. Ibn Sayid raised his hand. One—--two— 
three! A bullet struck Cass’s camel. It screamed 
and pitched sideways. Cass dove to the sand and 
flattened. A useless pistol hammer clicked and 
the sweet music brought a grin to Cass’s face. He 
saw Sib Epps making clumsy efforts with a car- 
bine. “Hold that, Sib!” Cass roared. “I'll get 
him—with my hands!” In a flowing flash of 
speed the giant Negro was on his feet and leap- 
ing to the attack. 

The Sudanese threw aside his shamma and 
the moon revealed a giant ready for battle. A 
fist and arm like an oak limb clubbed at Cass’s 
charging body. The big Negro rolled a dozen 
feet along the sand. Sib Epps gripped his gun 
and held his breath until Cass came to his feet. 

Cass became more cautious. He circled, 
steadied and brought a right swing all the way 
from Cape Town. It hit Ibn Sayid flush on his 
bearded jaw. He shook his head and plunged 
at Cass. 

“Cass’ll need his whole family for this baby,” 
moaned Sib, and shut his eyes. For giant hooked 
fingers were about Cass’s muscular throat. Both 
men sucked in air in sobbing gulps. Again and 
again Ca‘s’s shod feet crashed vicious kicks on 
Ibn Sayid’s shins but the Sudanese gripped the 
throat tighter the while he bellowed in agony. 

The moon went out for Cass Saunders. But 
he drove his knee into the huge paunch of Ibn 
Sayid, followed it with a despairing uppercut 
and drove a thumb beneath a thick brow. Ibn 
Sayid roared in pain. The giants toppled to the 
sand. Cass fell backwards and managed a kick 
to the Sherif’s jaw—and both men stayed where 
they fell. 

Sib Epps ran to Cass. His lungs were pump- 
ing air and he gazed at Sib with half open 
eyes. 

“Lord he’p us, Cass, can you get up?” 

Cass rattled hoarsely and tried to rise. But 
a bit of time passed before he sat up. Sib had 
thoughtfully bound Ibn Sayid with camel lines 
and Cass nodded approval. He staggered to his 
feet. “Sib, I been in a fight!” he muttered 
hoarsely. 

Between them, Cass and Sib managed to get 
the Sherif on a camel. The other camel was 
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wounded but able to travel. Sib insisted (‘ay 
ride it, and mounting the other with their ap- 
tive, they headed for the shore. 

They came upon the French post in ‘wo 
hours. 

“I want Captain Colbert,” rasped Cas. 
the challenge of the sentry, and followed \im 
wearily to a tent. A lean French officer acce) ted 
the dispatch entrusted Cass by the corporal 

“You are an American,” he said in Eng)\sh 
Cass nedded. Talking made him ache. Keen 
eyes read the message by the light of a pox ket 
fiash. 

Captain Colbert turned to Cass Saunders 
“Mon brave, you have done well. See those 
few palms at the oasis edge? North of them 
and along the shore is a strip of land France 
once ceded to Italy. At dawn we re-enter and 
take it over. It seems matters have changed 
And how came you here?” He turned to vive 
an order to a Senegalese trooper. 

“I came out from Djibouti after that devil 
Sherif Ibn Sayid Hamadallah—and a gal,” said 
Cass slowly. “I’m Cass Saunders.” 

“Ah! The wily Sherif! He is as elusive as a 
desert jackal——and as clever. Three years now 
France has offered twenty thouand francs for 
his capture. He is 

“Twenty thousand frances for Ibn Savid' 
Man, I got him there on a camel! One tough 
jigwark.” 

“You captured Ibn Sayid! The gratitude of 
France is yours, Cass Saunders. A few hour 
ago a Somali woman on a horse entered the 
post. She is badly wounded—said the Sherif 
shot her when she tried to clude him.” 

“The hyena! I orter ruint him right back on 
the desert. Where’s the gal, Captain?” 

At an order a private led Cass to a flickering 
fire. He looked down at the woman on the heap 
of blankets. Her breath came and went in quick 
gasps. Her eyes were open, and when she saw 
the huge form of the Negro a smile warmed her 
face. Murmured sentences caused Cass to knee! 
beside her. Sib Epps had drawn near to listen 
and repeat. He whispered to Cass: 

“She said Allah has been good, you found her 
as Allah willed, and her heart is in your hands.” 

Cass kissed the dry lips. “Sib, tell her I got 
Ibn Sayid.” 

Sib spoke softly rapidly in Swahili. It was a 
little while before Kaukeb es Sebah managed tc 
answer. 

“She say she goes to meet the long night and” 
—Sib’s voice grew husky——“‘she prays that Allah 
will let her help him watch over you, Cass.” 

Cass touched her cool cheek with his lips. No 


woman had ever said that about him. Watch 
(Continued on Page 286) 
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A Negro 
Symphony 
Orchestra 


A Distinguished American Composer Outlines 
A Dream Which He Hopes Will Come True 
Some Day. 


@ By WILLIAM GRANT STILL 


tion mentioned the fact that one of my 

ideals is the realization of a Negro Sym- 
phony Orchestra so fine that it would rank 
with and perhaps surpass —- the best in the 
world, several people have come forth with the 
same idea. I can well understand their enthusi- 
asm, because each time the thought recurs to 
me, its tremendous possibilities fire my imagin- 
ation anew. 

The personnel of this group would have to 
be selected from over the entire United States, 
after exhaustive auditions, because only the very 
best players should be admitted. Perhaps they 
will be youngsters, devoted to fine music. Per- 
haps they will be older musicians who once 
dreamed of careers in symphonic music but who 
were faced with the necessity of earning a living 
as well as with the old and false belief that 
“there is no place for a Negro in serious music.” 
Perhaps these things caused them to identify 
themselves with commercial music, though their 
dreams still persisted and they never lost their 
proficiency nor their love for other music. Per- 
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haps their training in the jazz world will even 
have enhanced their virtuosity, and they will be 
able to play perfectly passages that would be 
difficult for a man trained only in the usual 
academic way. To such musicians, a Negro Sym- 
phony Orchestra would answer a vital need. 

The players chosen should have two other 
qualifications: strong character, and willingness 
to work hard. They should be able to accept 
cheerfully the most careful and exacting criti- 
cism, and be able to indulge in painstaking 
self-criticism. They should be so immersed in 
the project itself that they will not live only for 
their salaries or for the glory that might come 
to them individually. They should not forget 
about their music as soon as they leave the re- 
hearsal hall, but, without being asked, take their 
scores home and practice alone until each detail 
is perfected. This must be their responsibility, 
for the perfection of the ensemble depends upon 
the perfection of the individual. The conductor 
should not find it necessary to teach them hou 
to play. He must be free to concentrate on style 
and interpretation. 

The conductor should be a Negro. Most 
of the soloists should be colored. But we must 
also look forward to the time when the orchestra 
itself will be such a splendid organization that 
world-famous soloists, irrespective of race, will 
deem it an honor to appear with it; and when 
a renowned guest conductor may enjoy working 
with it. 

Since so many artistic white people have been 
generous enough to play and sing Negro music, 
a Negro organization should be equally broad. 
It should specialize—not alone in Negro music 

but in American music. Inevitably, following 
this policy, during the course of a single season, 
all fine Negro symphonic works will have been 
given an auspicious hearing, and more of our 
talented younger composers will have been in- 
spired to compose more in that medium when 
they are assured of an audience. Well-balanced 
and interesting programs of purely American 
music could be arranged, and the result should 
be a lesson to a few of our contemporary con- 
ductors who are so eager to foist European cul- 
ture on the American public while ignoring or 
belittling the fact that we are now developing 
a splendid culture of our own! 


VENTUALLY, a fine Negro Symphony Or- 

chestra could make money. Under the proper 

management, it could tour the United States and 

Canada, then all the Latin American countries, 

and finally Europe. People might regard it at 

first as a novelty and would patronize it solely 
(Continued on Page 286) 
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Men Who 
Things 


Martin Brown of Minneapolis 


@ By EDWARD LAWSON 


NE of the most attractive, as well as one 
@) of the busiest, gasoline filling stations 

in the city of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
is that owned by Martin Brown, a 49-year-old 
colored man whose grandfather and grand- 
mother were both slaves and whose father and 
mother were born only two years after the sign- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Mr. Brown’s thriving enterprise is located at 
1101 Marquette Avenue, in the heart of the 
downtown business district. It employs both 
white and colored men—at the present time 
three each are on the payroll—and more than 
90 per cent of its trade is with white motorists. 

“I never discuss politics or the race question 
or religion at my place of business,” Mr. Brown 
says. “I never engage in conversation with my 
customers except when it pertains to business. 
I never permit my employees to become familiar 
with my customers or to engage in general con- 
versation with them.” 

That, he claims, is one of the secrets of his 
success. 

Another is the flower garden that blooms 
each year in front of the filling station. “I per- 
sonally plant the seed and nurse the plants each 
year. I enjoy it.” The beautiful flower beds in 
the unusual setting attract the attention of pas- 
sers-by and draw many motorists into the sta- 
tion. 

Still a third is the sense of values that he ap- 
plies to all his business dealings. “My customers 
do not patronize me because I am a colored 
man,” he says. “They come to my establishment 
because they get a dollar’s value for every dol- 
lar they spend with me and because I always 
keep a proficient, well-trained and courteous 
personnel. My only business-getting methods are 
hard work, efficient service, courtesy, and fair- 
dealing.” 

Born in rural Georgia, Mr. Brown left his 
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home at the age of fifteen and headed for > ew 
York. He found work as a waiter in Schenec: idy 
and attended high school there for two y« us, 
Then he entered an automobile enginec ing 
school and completed a course of training a: an 
auto mechanic. 

After leaving the school he made his » ay 
westward, arriving in St. Paul, Minnesota. in 
1909. He secured a job as a chauffeur and sp nt 
his spare time taking courses at the Minneap lis 
Business College and the Northwest Colleg« of 
Law. 

He went overseas with the A.E.F. in 1° 8, 
returned to his chauffeur’s job and to his stu: ies 
for a two-year period, then served for a short 
time as a traveling salesman for a Negro p.ub- 
lishing house. In 1921, with funds he had sav ed, 
he ventured into the contracting and building 
field, erecting small homes in Minneapolis. After 
three years at this type of work he drifted into 
the insurance business, and from that into the 
manufacturing and selling of automobile polish- 
ers. 

In 1931 he formed a partnership with Lloyd 
Jones, a white war veteran, and together they 
secured the Marquette Avenue site and set up 
on it a gasoline filling station and auto parking 
lot. Five years later he was able to buy out 
Mr. Jones’s interest and to take over complete 
charge of the business. 

Because he has put nearly all of his profits 
back into the enterprise year after year-—making 
improvements and buying new tools and special 
machinery—he has been able to establish a busi- 
ness place that would be a credit to any city. 
Incidentally, there is no other business of its kind 
in the state of Minnesota that is owned and 
operated by a colored man. 

“If a man 
works hard 
and is willing 
to make sac- 
rifices,” Mr. 
Brown says, 
‘there tb 
nothing under 
the sun which 
can keep him 
from making 
progress. In 
fact, I find 
from experi- 
ence that 
people are al- 
ways willing 
to help that 
person who is 
not afraid of 
hard work.” 


Martin Brown 
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The 
Other Side 


A Story of the Color Line 


@ By JOHN HENRIK CLARKE 


S he was leaving the fashionable London 
A hotel the doorman bowed politely to 
him and said, in his best manner: 

“Good evening, Mr. Seabrook.” Then, notic- 
ing that George Seabrook was dressed formally, 
h: added: “I hope you have a pleasant time 
of it, sir.” 

George Seabrook smiled, walking slowly to- 
ward his car. 

“Thanks, Anthony. I know I'll enjoy myself 
this evening. I have come across something out 
of the ordinary for a change. A Negro chorus 
is giving a concert at the World Theatre. That 
should be an unusual treat. Been many years 
since I heard a Negro chorus. . . . Ever hear a 
Negro chorus, Anthony ? 

“Once, sir.” 

“Did you like it?” 

“IT found it quite interesting, sir.” 

“T think you would have found it more in- 
teresting if you knew the true meaning of their 
songs.” 

“I don’t follow you, sir.” 

“Well, Anthony, some day you will under- 
stand. Some day the world will understand. You 
see, Anthony, the songs of the Negro are the 
songs of a people who feasted on hope 
long after hope had turned bitter and unbear- 
able, without ever losing faith.” 

Bewilderment began to dawn across the door- 
man’s face. George Seabrook, seeing this, added 
for good measure: 

“Know one thing, Anthony: the true mean- 
ing of the Negroes’ songs may some day cause 
our destruction !” 


The doorman swallowed and frowned. His 
lips twisted uneasily. 

To lessen his discomfort, George Seabrook 
smiled and pushed his fist cordially against his 
shoulder. 

“Don’t let it worry you, Anthony, old man,” 
he said. “We can sleep in comfort for twenty- 
five years more. Remember, I said ‘some day’.” 

As his car drove away, George Seabrook 
looked back at the doorman. He was still sub- 
merged in wonderment. 

Most of the best people in London knew 
George Seabrook. He was wealthy, owner of a 
large amount of real estate, and married to the 
daughter of one of England’s leading diplomats. 
They knew he was born in America; but they 
did not know that he was born in the servants’ 
quarters on the estate of a rich southern planter. 

As he entered the theatre, two ushers bowed 
to him. He threw a casual glance in their direc- 
tion, smiled as one of them eagerly guided him 
to his seat. Among other things, he was the 
owner of this theatre. 

Would the ushers bow to him if they knew 
he was a mulatto? The question was one that 
amused him every time it came into his mind. 

Many years had elapsed since George work- 
ed his way to London as a mess-boy on a tramp 
steamer. He had studied at Oxford, had worked 
up from clerk in a real estate office to owner 
of the business. Now his social position was 
above question. The crowded vears of his life 
had brought him great success. 

Before the concert began, an English profes- 
sor made a brief speech about Negro folk songs. 
Then the soft-spoken chorus director stepped 
forward and announced the first three numbers. 


At the conclusion of each song, George Sea- 

brook applauded with so much enthusiasm 
that the people around him began to stare curi- 
ously. There was a deep, inspiring something in 
those songs that made him feel almost restless. 
. . - Those were the songs of a people who sang 
to keep their bodies from collapsing under the 
heavy strain of their sorrows. 

George wanted them to sing Jesus is the Cap- 
tain of the Golden Fleet. His mother had rocked 
him to sleep singing that song when he was a 
child in Virginia. 

The concert was slowly drawing to a close 
and they had not sung this spiritual that he 
wanted most of all to hear. Hastily, he scribbled 
a few lines on the back of one of his business 
cards and handed it to an usher. 

Very shortly, the soft-spoken Negro chorus- 
master announced that some one in the audience 
had requested the song Jesus is the Captain of 
the Golden Fleet. The chorus-master’s hands 
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were raised and the fifty-voice chorus sent the 
song echoing into every nook and corner of the 
huge theatre. 

George Seabrook sat motionless—pleased and 
enraptured. The song made him feel vividly 
alive, cured something within him that had long 
been ill. He felt proud of those people on the 
stage. His people. Of a sudden he was seized 
with a desire to go backstage and join them. He 
wanted to sing their songs, dance their foolish 
jigs, mood over their joys and sorrows. He 
wanted to stand up with them and shout: 
“Those are my people! I belong among them!” 

He rose from his seat as if some inner force 
was pushing his body. A queer paleness worked 
its way across his face. For an instant he looked 
like the victim of some harmful drug. The peo- 
ple around him stared curiously and the chorus 
lulled the pitch of the song. 

An usher hurried down the aisle. He spoke 
softly, trying not to make his voice sound re- 
proachful: “You'll have to sit down, Mister 
Seabrook,” he said. 


Death in a Kitchenette 
By ISADORE DURHAM 


F Death had been time itself 


George Seabrook sat down, twisted awk- 


wardly in his seat. Half of the people in fr: 


of him had turned around to stare. Slowly 


spell was wearing away from him. Gradually | 


was gaining control of himself. 
For a few seconds he closed his eyes, lett 


the mellow richness of his favorite song su: » 
through him. He knew this song was com); 


from the hearts of a people whose spirits h 


been unbent by three centuries of oppression | 


America. 
George Seabrook had escaped oppression 


hiding himself among the oppressors. He 
not ashamed of being a Negro, he knew nos. 
it was merely that he was too weak to carry tic 


burden of the black man on his shoulders. 

When the concert was over, he wanted to 
backstage and congratulate the singers. He . 
not dare. They were from America. One 
them might recognize him... . 


He remained in his seat until everybody ha 


departed. Then, slowly, he walked up the aisle 


of the empty theatre—crying. 


If Death had been the landlord— 
If Death had known the way blindfolded 
Upstairs to Joe Fohnson’s kitchenette, 


When the rent fell due 


He could never have been more punctual 


With His rendezvous. 


In the doorway, prayers and tears 
Was the rent the landlord lifted 


When he met Mrs. Johnson and the six little 


Johnsons: 


“__we’re only here by the grace of God 


And the government.” 


And he crawls to the next kitchenette 


Like a vexed but well-fed roach. 
Somebody is giving a riot of a party 


In this one-room flat. 


He knocks and he thinks of foe: 


He ought to be glad 
Even to go to hell 


He had it hard enough here. 
Life had become a liability ; 
Death was his greatest asset— 


Sal... 


Death and pneumonia had cheated him 


Out of two weeks’ rent. 
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x-Slaves 
Miami 


Organize 


@ By STETSON KENNEDY 


HE Ex-Slave Association of Greater 
Miami, Florida, was organized in 1932 
with a charter membership of 18 former 
slaves. When photographed in 1936, the asso- 
ciation had 25 members, all of whom were then 
between the ages of 88 and 97. Organizers of 
the association were Major Alfred Christopher 
Goggins (center, front row of the picture) and 
Reverend J. W. Drake, pastor of St. John’s Bap- 
tist Church. 

Although many of the association members 
were but small children during the last days of 
chattel slavery, some were old enough to have 
vivid recollections of plantation life and Eman- 
cipation Day. 

Major Goggins, president and 
guiding spirit of the Ex-Slaves, 
with his stately form, soldierly car- 
riage, bushy gray hair and flowing 
beard, has been a familiar and 
striking figure in Miami for the 
past 20 years. <A veteran of the 
Civil War, Spanish-American War, 
and World War, Major Goggins 
has had a noteworthy and color- 
ful career. 

He was born near Columbia, 
South Carolina, on November 24, 
1838. At the age of three, he, his 
mother and 148 other slaves were 
put “on the block ;” the entire as- 
semblage sold for $1,110. During 
the Civil War he was sent by the 
Confederate Army as a spy to 
Washington, where he was four 


times questioned by President Abraham Lincoln, 
but never suspected of being a spy. 

He was awarded a scholarship to Ambherst 
College where he received an A.B. degree and 
the distinction of being Ambherst’s first Negro 
alumnus. In 1878 he joined the army, serving 
14 years as First Sergeant of the Black Horse 
Troop, and as military aide to Miss Rosa Lee 
Cleveland, sister of President Grover Cleveland. 
He served in the Spanish-American War, and 
in 1906 accompanied General W. H. Carter as 
an orderly and attendant on a world tour. He 
was honorably discharged from active duty in 
1913. 

Although Major Goggins was 79 years old at 
the time the United States entered the World 
War, he was sent to France as a Brevet-Major 
and placed in command of 1,000 men unloading 
munitions at Port Brest. He has since made a 
name for himself as an actor, having played the 
part of the Seminole Indian Chieftain in the 
motion picture “Passion Vine,” made in 1922, 
and the part of Uncle Jasper in “Suwanee 
River,” filmed in 1925. In 1936 he portrayed 
Old Black Joe in the dramatic production of 
that name. 

Most of the other members of the association 
are a little vague in their recollections of slave 
days, but here are a few of the incidents that 
they recall: 

Ex-Slave Priscilla Mitchell : “I was eight years 
old and picking cotton on Emancipation Day.” 

Ex-Slave Annie Gail: “I worked hard when 
I was a slave, but not so hard as I do now.” 

Ex-Slave Hattie Thomas: “They used to pour 
milk into a wood trough and throw corn bread 
in it; us slave children would line up at the 

(Continued on Page 287 


Former Slaves of Miami, Florida 
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the Syracuse game last fall, with only 

five minutes to play. Syracuse’s defeat 
was freely admitted. Then suddenly Wilmeth 
Sidat-Singh, Syracuse’s Negro halfback, started 
filling the air with passes; and before the grid- 
iron dust had settled, Syracuse had won 19-17. 
Sidat-Singh’s sensational spectacle had supplied 
the season’s record with an epoch last-minute 
finale. He had thrown eight passes, three of 
which went for touchdowns. A Negro had sup- 
plied America with one of her 1938 foot- 
ball treats. But this constituted just another 
achievement in his “youth’s last stand” career, 
for he had had a personal share in making six- 
teen successive Syracuse major-game_touch- 
downs, from the 1937 Cornell contest to the 
1938 Colgate game. Either he had passed, run 
the ball, put the ball into scoring position, or 
done something else essential for Syracuse for 
sixteen successive touchdowns. 

Ironically, Syracuse’s upset victory over Cor- 
nell brought gloom to another celebrated Negro 
star, Brud Holland, an end on the Ithaca eleven. 
“All American” in 1937 and 1938, Holland had 
himself scaled spectacular heights at previous 
times. In the 1937 Cornell-Colgate game, he 
had scored four touchdowns on end-around 
sprints, Cornell winning 40-7. Originally a 
backfield man, Brud had been switched to end 
by Coach Carl Snavely to utilize his tremend- 
ous speed and his snagging abilities; as an end 
he was virtually a fifth backfield player. Praise 
is always the more appreciated if it comes from 
a rival; and Brud’s rivals on the turf declared 
him the hardest man to knock down, and the 
quickest to get up when downed. Clint Frank, 
former “All American” scintillate from Yale, 
said that Brud was the best end he had ob- 
served anywhere last fall. 


_ ORNELL University was leading 17-6 in 


Mobest and unassuming, Brud was idolized 
by all races. On top of that he was labeled 
the finest Negro end since Paul Robeson. He was 
additionally honored by being the first Negro 
to receive a bid to play in the All-Star Game, 
coached by Jock Sutherland; by being the first 
Negro at Cornell to be selected for the Sphinx 
club, a national honorary college society; and 
by having a settlement house named for him. 


The plaudits heaped on Holland and other 
Negro stars are noteworthy as an indication of a 
changing attitude toward colored football play- 
ers. For the last few years have found Negroes in 
increasing numbers appearing on the nation’s 
strongest teams. Of late there have been Oze 
Simmons, Fritz Pollard, Jr., Ed Williams, 
Homer Harris, Kenny Washington, Bernie Jef- 
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Negro Grid 
Stars, Past 
And Present 


With Fall Training Already Started, Football 
Is In the Air Again. An Authority on the Sport 
Surveys The Negro’s Place in This Great 
American Game. 


@ By ED NACE 


ferson and others. And these boys have been 
winning their games for “dear old Catawum- 
pus” too. 

Kenny Washington of U.C.L.A., the ace passer 
of the West, closed his 1937 season against the 
Trojans by two terrific passes in the last two 
minutes. Oze Simmons of Iowa caught a lateral 
pass in the Colgate game of 1935 and Iowa 
won 12-6—the papers humorously quipping, 
“Lateral Bites Its Papa,” since Coach Andy 
Kerr of Colgate is pretty much the popularizer 
of laterals. In the Ohio State game, Oze in- 
tercepted a pass and raced 85 yards for a touch- 
down. 

Homer Harris of lowa became the first Ne- 
gro to be elected captain of a “Big Ten” team. 
Ed Williams was a speedy 10-second backfield 
man on the New York University squad. Fritz 
Pollard, Jr., of North Dakota sprang to fame 
even as a sophomore, tearing up the turf with 
his running, plunging, passing and punting. 
These are just some of the Negro gridiron sen- 
sations. 

At the smaller colleges, George Burgwin in 
1935 forcefully aided little Western Reserve in 
defeating Cornell University 33-19, and then 
went on to enjoy an undefeated season. Alfred 
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College two years ago enjoyed her first unde- 
feated season while being led by “Bo” Johnson, 
se cational Negro quarterback. 

it was just a few years ago that certain South- 
er: teams felt they dared not compete against 
Eastern schools featuring Negro stars. But that 
attitude is changing. Duke played Syracuse last 
sexson with never a hint of the old-time South- 
erm narrowness. Eastern players were not heard 
to be “after” Holland, or “out to get” Sidat- 
Singh. Football is a rough game, but the Negro 
stars of 1938 were not known to have been 
damaged because of race or color. 

No longer does one hear attitudes expressed 
as that of the old-time Southern star who on 
being named to an “All American” mythical 
eleven considered declining the nomination be- 
cause a colored collegian had been similarly 
honored. 

All this is in direct contrast to Paul Robe- 
son’s early experiences at Rutgers. Robeson, you 
may remember, made Walker Camp’s “All 
American” team in 1918, being generally re- 
garded as one of the best ends in football his- 
tory. But in the early days some of the Rutgers 
players had realized that Robeson was a for- 
midable rival, and that in addition to losing 
their positions on the team, they might lose them 
to a Negro. And so they had directed scrim- 
mages against him until his nose had been 
broken, his shoulder dislocated, and one finger 
nail taken out by the roots by a player's cleats. 
Paul had become an infuriated player, his 
charges through the line had taken on a demon 
ferocity, and finally he had been put on the 
varsity to save it from annihilation. From then 
on the names of “Robeson” and “Rutgers” be- 
came virtually synonymous. By his senior year 
Robeson was being compared to and included 
among such immortals as Jim Thorpe, Ted Coy, 
Eddie Mahan, Tack Hardwick, and Elmer Oli- 
phant. At graduation, he was “All American,” 
Phi Beta Kappa, a member of Rutgers’ exclu- 
sive Cap and Bones club, and one of the com- 
mencement orators. 


FROSESON'S last athletic appearance for Rut- 

gers gave him especial satisfaction. As catch- 
er on the baseball nine, he was largely responsible 
for defeating Princeton 5-1, which was all the 
more satisfying to him because Princeton didn’t 
admit Negroes to the college departments, and 
because it marked Rutgers’ first athletic con- 
quest over Princeton since that November day 
in 1869 when Rutgers emerged victorious over 
Princeton in the nation’s first inter-collegiate 
football game. 

In Paul Robeson the virtues of most Negro 


athletes were embodied—in his love of sports, 
his strong competitive instinct, his thrill at the 
hard contacts of playing, his inspirational lead- 
ership, his love of good sportsmanship, his 
happy-go-lucky fellowship, and his _ willing- 
ness to fight when all strength was gone. 
Sidat-Singh showed the same spirit when Syra- 
cuse’s cause looked doomed; instead of giving 
up the fight, he passed to an aerial victory. 
Walter Camp, who started the annual “All 
American” fever, named three Negro stars to 
his mythical teams: William H. Lewis of Har- 
vard in 1893 as center; Fritz Pollard of Brown 
University in 1916 as halfback; and Paul 
Robeson in 1918 as end. Lewis, the first so 
honored, later became an Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States. Fritz Pollard, 
“the greatest Negro halfback of all time,” played 
for Brown in the Rose Bowl battle of January 1, 
1916, and is credited with giving Coach Lou 
Little the famed KF-79 play which won the 
1934 Rose Bowler for Columbia University. 
Pollard was titled the “Black Thunderbolt” 
when in the Yale game of 1916 he scored three 
times and in the Harvard game the following 
Saturday repeated the feat. The Yale victory 
gave him greatest pleasure, for with Brown be- 
hind, 6-0, and blocked against the goal line by 
a bad punt, he scooped up the pigskin and ran 
it to midfield where he was temporarily downed ; 
and a little later got a Yale punt and dashed 
78 yards for a touchdown. That settled the 


N.Y.U.’s Ed Williams 
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fate of the game, for thereafter Brown went on 
to win 21-6. 

There have been other Negro stars. Eddie 
Tolan of Michigan University, who was de- 
clared by Zuppke of Illinois to have had, next 
to Red Grange, the most perfect running form ; 
Dave Myer of New York University, who was 
miraculous in heading interference for his half- 
backs ; Willis Ward, who was one of Michigan’s 
greatest athletes and most popular students. In 
a Princeton game Ward caught a pass and ran 
for the winning touchdown. And in a Minne- 
sota contest he accomplished the feat of circling 
around into his backfield so fast after Minne- 
sota snapped the ball that he was able to race 
through a hole in the line and block a Minne- 
sota punt. 

When Negroes are on big-time college teams, 
you just know they’re good; they have to be. 
Other players may get on through fraternity 
politics ; but a colored star must qualify through 
sheer ability. Nevertheless some schools are still 
noticeable for their complete absence of Negro 
players. Among these are Notre Dame, Holy 
Cross, Villanova, Duquesne, Fordham, Prince- 
ton and others. On the other hand, such insti- 
tutions as Dartmouth, Michigan, U. C. L. A., 
New York U., Iowa, Northwestern, and others 
have a constant influx of Negro stars. Incident- 
ally, too, it is to be noted that “pro” football 
is ignoring Negro athletes. Why? Surely they 
have proved their ability to stand the “gaff” 
and grind of the gridiron game. 

Football in Negro colleges is more difficult to 


Transition 
By ETHEL RILEY CLARK 


TENTORIAN call in the thick, trotic jungle. 


judge, because of the weaker schedules. Ne) er- 
theless these institutions have had their her ss. 
Kendall of Kentucky State College went thro::ch 
three years of playing without having a } ass 
intercepted—proof of his superlative aerial 11- 
tack. Rivers of Talladega was famed for his 1 ire 
ability in snatching passes out of thin air. In 
Stevenson, Tuskegee Institute had one of ‘he 
greatest performers in Negro football. 


Negro intercollegiate contests started in 1613 
when Atlanta University and Tuskegee Instit\:t« 
met in the South; and Lincoln University and 
Howard met in the North. The highest 4|)- 
Negro score was 122-0, West Virginia State <ec- 
feating Morristown by that figure four ye.ors 
ago. The outstanding undefeated-streak belongs 
to Morgan College, which won over fifty gamics 
from 1932 to 1938. This is truly a phenomena! 
achievement; less than half a dozen colleges or 
universities can match such a lengthy undefeated 
stretch. In this day and age of high-pressure 
football, a record of winning over fifty consecu- 
tive games is unparalleled. 


It is unfortunate that the schedules of thes 
schools do not permit the players to be measured 
against the white university stars, in order that 
their true worth might be revealed. Theirs too 
often is the fate of “blooming and fading un- 
honored and unsung.” Perhaps the day wil! 
come when small Southern colleges will meet 
Negro schools on a common plane and when nx 
schools will be kept apart because of race or 
color. 


Swift, silent feet, the rhythm of spears 
Playing mute symphonies, orchestrations of moonlight. 


Rich in tale as beat of the drum. 


Throes of a hell-ship bound for the market, 
Warriors, chained in filth-ridden holds, 

Chafing at thralldom, uncringing, unbroken, 
Bewildered by gods who have succor denied. 


Castrated scions of regal, black huntsmen, 
America’s poets, enrolled on relief, 
Unconquered by tatters, oppressed, but still singing. 


Creating new folk-gems, untarnished by hate. 
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Triple- 
Threat 
Artist 


The Story of Clarence Muse, Actor, Writer, 
and Musician, Who Is One of Hollywood's Out- 
standing Personalities. 


® By LAWRENCE LEE RAUCH 


broadcasting station where I worked I 

thought, “I'd like to know that man.” 
His brown face was always wreathed in a smile 
and good humor beamed from his dark eyes. 
One day he came into the control room to ask 
my opinion of a certain sound effect he was 
wing. And so we met and became friends; for 
to know Clarence Muse is to be his friend. 

When his series of broadcasts was finished 
I missed his cheerful presence. Then, one night, 
he came in for an interview over the air on the 
subject of Negro music. He gave me his address 
and said, “Sometime when you are not busy 
come over to my house.” And so I went over 
one afternoon to the modest bungalow in 
East Hollywood where he lives with his wife 
and family—two sons and a daughter. 

I had heard that Clarence Muse was versatile, 
but until I visited him I had not realized how 
many things he had done successfully. As I drew 
him out to talk of himself I learned many things. 
He was born in Baltimore, Maryland, of par- 
ents in comfortable circumstances. His father 
ran a dray and trucking business. He himself 
sold papers for spending money. After finishing 
high school, he went to Dickerson University at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Since his father had 


EB week as I saw him come into the 


died in the meantime, he financed his way 
through college by working as one of the jani- 


tors. 
The law attracted him and he took his degree 


Clarence Muse 


in it, but after graduation he discovered that the 
field for a colored lawyer was limited. He never 
practiced. While the law lost, music certainly 
gained an artist. He had sung and acted from 
childhood. He went to New York and did bits 
in plays, arranged music, composed, worked in 
all kinds of theatres to achieve a foothold. He 
spent many years on the road. 

Gradually, composing music became the most 
important thing in his life. He wrote “When It’s 
Sleepy Time Down South,” and it promptly 
became a hit. Then followed “I Go Congo,” 
“Behind The Cabin Door,” “I’m Spiritual,” 
and others. Before long he had become a recog- 
nized American composer. 

There followed seven years spent in stock in 
the Lafayette Theatre in Harlem. It was good 
training and fine, hard work that polished his 
talents, for the bill changed each week. Always 
there was a new part to be learned, a new 
character to be created. They did everything, 
that company of colored artists—Shakespeare, 
Ibsen, Barrie, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Mad- 
ame X. Comedy one week, heavy tragedy the 
next. Evelyn Preer and many other colored art- 
ists who later achieved fame were in that stock 
company. 

Then radio burst into its stride and his sym- 
pathetic voice was featured on many programs 
where the rich music of Negro spirituals was 
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needed. Who that heard him sing “Swing Low 

Sweet Chariot” on the nation-wide memorial 
program to Will Rogers can ever forget it? Or 
who cannot remember the featured songs he 
sang on Irving Cobb’s “Paducah Plantation 
Show” ? 

He has been in Hollywood for several years. 
It was inevitable that his artistry would be used 
on the screen. He plays a large variety of roles. 
On the legitimate stage he first introduced 
“Porgy” to western audiences at the Hollywood 
Music Box Theatre with an all-colored company 
that brought the play here from New York. 
This appearance led to motion picture work. 

Clarence Muse likes to act, but as he says, life 
is almost too easy in Hollywood. He really 
worked in the days of the Harlem theatre. The 
parts he plays in pictures are not long enough to 
give satisfaction to his soul. Negro parts, like 
Negro life, are circumscribed as yet on the 
screen. 

And so he has dabbled in many other phases 
of stage work. Recently he trained and directed 
the all-colored cast of one hundred and seventy- 
two persons for an appearance in “Run Little 
Chillun,” which played several months at the 
Mayan Theatre in Los Angeles and turned out 
to be one of the few Federal Theatre produc- 
tions which ended as a financial success. When 
the Federal Theatre closed down this show was 
taken over by commercial producers and sent 
out on a road tour, where it played to capacity 
houses. 

In connection with David Broeckman, Muse 
wrote the symphonic opus, “Harlem Heab’n,” 
which was performed several summers ago in 
the Hollywood Bowl by the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Los Angeles and a great 
Negro chorus. Later it was played by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. Paul Whiteman also fea- 
tured it over the air, with Muse singing the 
principal role. 

As another sideline, Muse has done a little 


Dark Tidings 


By ELTON WILLIAMS 


E bring to you our lesser hope of life 
And have we not the wisdom of the sage 


writing. One of his most interesting crea’ ons 
is a booklet entitled ““The Dilemma of The \e- 
gro Actor.” He sent this to his friends ins’ ad 
of Christmas cards. In it he shows the N: «ro 
actor torn between two desires—the givin. of 
his best talent in a serious way to Negro a. di- 
ences, or the winning of financial success ©. a 
buffoon and dancer before white audiences, \. ho 
will receive him in no other manner. 

A few months ago, Sol Lesser signed him to 
work with Langston Hughes on a screen tr at- 
ment for a film called “Way Down South.” ‘| he 
picture has just been released and has | ad 
good reviews. 

But music will always be his real love. 
He is a deep river of melody and art flowing 
out of the dark waters of the Negro race. \lI- 
though he has studied in the traditional m. n- 
ner, he abides by no rules in singing. The most 
important thing, he told me, was the theme of 
a song, its “soul.” 

Because white audiences demand Negro mu- 
sic from the members of his race, he gives them 
this type rather than the classics which he knows 
equally well. “You know,” he said, “even the 
best of artists are only human beings. We like 
to eat steaks, not just toast and coffee... .” 

His mellow laughter is a delight to hear. 

“What do you think of Negro plays?” I asked 
him, “like Langston Hughes’s *Mulatto’ 2” 

His laughter stilled and he was quiet for a 
moment. Then he said, “Negro plays? To tell 
you the truth, I feel they have been too timidly 
handled thus far. The subject is too big, it’s too 
alive in America today. Playwrights and pro- 
dneers are still fearful of it... .” 

His eyes kindled. 

“But some day, let me tell you, someone is 
going to write fearlessly about the black man 
in America. And that will be great drama. The 
Negro has lived in a world of conflict and 
struggle for generations, and of such things are 
sublime works created... .” 


To seek the least? What more can we expect 


life ; 


From you unless we shout and rage? 


We do not wish to beat upon your door, 
You know, to live, we must have cultured 


We bring to you these tidings in our songs 


And still you sink us deeper into strife. 
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SURVEY SHOWS DIFFERENCE IN WAGES 
OF WHITE AND NEGRO WOMEN 

Average weekly earnings of women in various indus- 
tries in Georgia in 1938, as reported by the Commis- 
son-r of Labor for nearly 41,000 white women and 
more than 3,300 Negro women, were released recently 
by the Department of Labor. 

White women in 12 industries with 400 or more 
women reported, averaged from $11.78 a week in laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning establishments to $23.10 in beauty 
shops. The leading employers of white women in the 
State were textiles, with an average of $14.90, and gar- 
ments, with an average of $14. 

The highest earnings of Negro women were reported 
in sugar refineries, $13.20. Practically four-fifths of the 
Negro women were found in laundries and dry-cleaning 
plants, in textile mills, and garment factories. In these 
their average carnings were respectively $8.46, $8.42, 
and $9 a week. 

The data were obtained in the course of 2,422 inspec- 
tions made in the enforcement of the State labor laws. 
They are admittedly incomplete, since, because of in- 
adequate appropriations, there are only two inspectors, 
aman and a woman, to cover all establishments in the 
State. The Commissioner of Labor, in his second annu- 
al report, urges that the appropriation for the depart- 
ment be increased so that the intent of the labor laws 
may be more fully carried out. 

* 


NEGRO WOMAN WINS ART PRIZE IN 
MISSOURI FOR PRIMITIVE WORK 

By winning first prize in the Missouri State Fair art 
show recently a colored woman, Mrs. Percy Lewis, wife 
of a veterinarian who lives in a battered farmhouse on 
a country lane near Marshall, Missouri, caused the big- 
gest row in Missouri art circles since Thomas Hart Benton 
painted the murals in the State Capital. 

Mrs. Lewis was awarded the prize by Auston Faricy, 
Columbia, Missouri, who said of her work, “It’s the 
finest piece of primitive art I have ever seen.” 

The picture, called “Farm Life,” was painted on mus- 
lin because Mrs. Lewis could not afford to buy canvas. 
It depicts a barnyard scene, including a log cabin, a 
couple in a surrey, a hunter and his dog, livestock, and 
a boy and girl drinking water at a well. 

* 
E. K. JONES, JR., APPOINTED TO LEGAL 
STAFF OF BROOKLYN INVESTIGATOR 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, Jr., son of the Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Urban League, recently was ap- 
pointed to the legal staff of John Harlan Amen, special 
assistant Attorney General investigating alleged official 
corruption in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Jones received his A.B. degree from Virginia 
Union University in 1933 and was graduated from the 
New York Law School in 1938. He will be admitted to 
the bar in October. 


Survey of the Month 


RED CAP, DISCHARGED IN TIP-WAGE 
DISPUTE, IS REINSTATED 

Milton C. Cruze, Indianapolis red cap who was “fired” 
because he refused to discuss with his employers his 
Participation in the recent “tip-wage” hearing before 
the Wage and Hour Administrator, has been reinstated 
and is back on the job, the International Brotherhood 
of Red Caps has announced. 

Upon his dismissal, Brotherhood officials went before 
the regional Wage and Hour office and filed complaints 
against the company and Supt. J. J. Liddy, charging 
violation of Section 15 (a) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which prohibits discharge, intimidation or coercion 
of employees because of participation in any hearing. 
A formal protest citing these prohibitive acts of the law 
was sent to Supt. Liddy which demanded the reinstate- 
ment of Cruze with pay for loss of time. 

* * * 


THREE POEMS BY NEGRO AUTHOR 
INCLUDED IN ANTHOLOGY 

A group of three poems written by Samuel A. Haynes, 
a member of the news staff of the Norfolk Journal and 
Guide, is featured in “American Voices—1939,” a poetry 
anthology edited by Margaret Nelson and recently pub- 
lished by Avon House. 

The poems are entitled “Assurance,” “Salted Ecstacy,” 
and “Rendezvous.” The volume commemorates the sev- 
eral fairs which are currently being held throughout the 
country. More than 10,000 poets competed for a place 
in it. 


Eugene Kinckle Jones, Fr. 
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FUNDS FOR CHICAGO HOUSING PROJECT 
FINALLY APPROVED IN WASHINGTON 

A “base bid” for the construction of the “Ida B. Wells 
Homes” on Chicago's overcrowded South Side has been 
approved by Nathan Straus, Administrator of the U. S. 
Housing Authority, and the building of the huge project 
which will provide decent, safe and sanitary homes for 
1,662 low-income families from Chicago's slums has al- 
ready gotten under way. 

The huge “city-within-a-city” is to cover an area of 
approximately 11 large city blocks from which were 
cleared hundreds of dangerous ramshackle firetraps. Ap- 
proximately four miles south of the “Loop, ” the site is 
bounded by Thirty-seventh Street on the north, Thirty- 
ninth Street on the south, Cottage Grove and Langley 
Avenues on the east and South Parkway on the west 

The site is close to schools, churches, stores and places 
of employment and is adequately served by street car 
and railway lines, providing transportation to all parts 
of the city. Excellent recreational facilities will be avail- 
able to tenants in the project. In addition, the project 
surrounds Madden Park and is immediately adjacent to 
Ellis Park on the north. 

The buildings will be two, three and four stories high 
and will consist of flats, row houses and apartments. 
Construction will be strictly fireproof, with solid brick 
walls, combination tile and concrete floors and roofs 

* * 


LEIBOWITZ URGES ELKS TO 
COMBAT ANTI-SEMITISM 

Samuel S. Leibowitz, Scottsboro defense attorney, 
pleaded for amity between the Negro and Jewish min- 


orities in this country when he appeared as one of the 
chief speakers at the convention of the Independent 
Benevolent Protective Order of Elks of the World in 
New York recently. 

Mr. Leibowitz deplored the spread of anti-Semitism 
in Harlem and other Negro communities and pointed 
out that Jews and Negroes, as oppressed minorities, “are 
in the same boat together.” 

He leveled particular fire against Father Coughlin and 
the “Christian Front,” calling the priest “one of the 
worst fascist menaces we are confronted with today.’ He 
warned that those anti-democratic forces now organized 
against the Jews would eventually be turned against 
the Negro. “Today it is the Jew; tomorrow it will be 


the Negro,” he said 
* * * 


NEGRO SOCIAL WORKERS VISIT HYDE 
PARK; LAUD MRS. ROOSEVELT 

A group of Negro social workers from New York 
City, led by James H. Hubert, executive director of the 
New York Urban League, visited Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at the President's Hyde Park home on August 
17. Mrs. Roosevelt personally showed them about the 
grounds, and promised to give serious consideration to 
their request that they be allowed to select a few pieces 
of outstanding work by Negro artists for display in the 
“dream house” which the President plans to make an 
outstanding feature of his estate. 

Mr. Hubert read to Mrs. Roosevelt the following pre- 
pared statement: 

“As a group of social workers devoted to the task of 
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achieving a more abundant life for those whom it 
privilege and honor to serve, and as representatiy 
those agencies in the City and State of New Yor 
gaged in lifting the economic horizon of Negrox 
salute you as an exemplar of those principles of 
ocracy which are the kernel of true American trad 


“The Adult Education System and the various 
tural projects of the WPA have brought hope to t 
ands of our young men and women who, for th 
time, have been able to secure work commensurate 
their training. For the first time Negroes are inc! 
in a program of better housing. Actors, artists, tea 
and those trained for participation in other cul 
fields have for years despaired of any opportunity tw 
the training and talents made possible by our ed 
tional system. For the first time Negro men and wi 
have reason to believe that their government does 
ly care 

“We cannot but be deeply concerned over the fa 
of the present Congress to maintain and provide 
quately for the continuance and extension of thes 
sential services. 

“We recognize and appreciate the contribution that 
you have personally made in furthering interracial good 
will. This we appreciate—not only for what it has meant 
in raising the hopes of Negro youth, but in demon- 
strating to private industry and to our private social 
agencies that Negro workers, if given an opportunity, 
will demonstrate their efficiency in all types of jobs 
Today, as never before, the Negro, along with other 
minority groups, is asking for the privilege of bringing 
his gifts to the altar. 

“We have been profoundly impressed with the idea 
of the Dream House. We believe that as a cultural in- 
fluence it has tremendous possibilities in the promotion 
of interracial and international goodwill. A group of us 
felt that in view of all that you have done to foster art, 
we would like the privilege of selecting a few pieces 
of outstanding works by Negro artists, both in painting 
and sculpture, and present these to the Museum as a 
token of our appreciation.” 

Among those who made the trip to Hyde Park were 
Cecelia C. Saunders, Executive Director of the West 
137th Street Branch, Y.W.C.A.; Henry K. Craft, Execu- 
tive Director of the Harlem Branch, Y.M.C.A.; Dean 
S. Yarbrough, President of the New York Conferenc: 
on Negro Welfare; Samuel A. Allen, Supervisor of Ra- 
cial Problems, State Department of Social Welfare : 
Charles M. Hanson, Chairman of the Harlem Commit- 
tee on Public Policy; Arthur Thomas, of the Division 
of State Parole; Helena Harper Coates, Secretary of 
the West Harlem Council of Social Agencies; George 
Cohron, Superintendent of the Harlem Office, Social 
Security ; George Gregory, of the Harlem Division of 
the Children’s Aid Society ; Olive Streator, Director of 
the Service Bureau for Negro Children, Children’s 
Aid Society; Lemuel Foster, Consultant on Racial 
Problems, Works Progress Administration ; James E. Al- 
len, President of the New York Branch, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People; A. G. 
Fallings, Director of the Harlem Office, National Youth 
Administration; and W. A. Trayham, of Harlem Hos- 
pital. 
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MAX YERGAN TO ATTEND INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS CONFERENCE ABROAD 


Max Yergan, director of the International Commit- 
tee on African Affairs, sailed for Europe on August 23 
for a visit that will take him to Holland, France, and 
Ene!and. 

Dr. Yergan has indicated that the main purpose of 
his trip is to confer with African, English and Euro- 
pean members of his Committee and particularly to dis- 
cuss the present situation in Africa in the light of the 
Committee’s program. He will also attend conferences 
of the International Industrial Relations Institute at 
The Hague and will speak there on “Standards of Living 
in Colonial Areas as Influenced by Governments.” He 
will return to the United States on September 18 
* * 
DRAMA OF NEGRO LIFE TIES FOR FIRST 
PRIZE IN IOWA CONTEST 


Arthur Clifton Lamb, Director of Dramatics at Prairi 
View State College, Texas, tied for first prize in th 
Contest in Regional Playwrighting, sponsored last month 
by the Dramatic Publishing Company and the University 
of lowa. In addition to a cash award of $100, the prize 
carries a guarantee of publication of the winning man- 


uscripts. 

The title of Lamb’s full-length drama is “God's Great 
Acres.” It depicts the effect of farm mechanization on 
the sharecroppers of western Texas. Playwright Paul 
Green, one of the judges of the manuscripts, said that 
it is “a powerful and sympathetic treatment of a phase 
of the sharecropper problem that has not yet been fully 


exploited.” 


GLAD TO APPROVE BOOKER WASHINGTON 
STAMP ISSUE, SAYS FARLEY 


In a letter written recently to the Reverend W.C 
Williamson of Philadelphia, chairman of a committe: 
which had successfully urged that a special postage 
stamp be issued in commemoration of the life of Booker 
T. Washington, Postmaster General James A. Farley re- 
vealed his own pleasure in approving the creation of 
such a stamp. “From the time this series of famous 
American postage stamps was first under consideration, I 
felt that Booker T. Washington should by all means be 
included,” he said; “and it is my belief that, by thus 
honoring him, we will bring to the attention of every- 
one in the country, in a most significant way, one of 
the eminent educators in the history of this country and 
one who has reflected outstanding credit upon the 


colored race.” 


NEW NEGRO NYA SUPERVISOR APPOINTED 
BY OHIO YOUTH ADMINISTRATOR 

The appointment of A. D. Gaither as State Supervisor 
of Negro Activities for the National Youth Administra- 
tion in Ohio was announced recently by S. Burns Wes- 
ton, Ohio Youth Administrator. Mr. Gaither’s appoint- 
ment fills the vacancy left when Dr. James H. Robinson 
of Wilberforce University was called upon to devote all 
his efforts to his increased duties and responsibilities at 
the University. 

Gaither is a graduate of Knoxville College, Tennessee, 
and for five years was principal and coach at Nelson 
Merry High School, Jefferson City, Tennessee. He re- 


Phyllis W. Honesty 


ceived his M.A. degree from Ohio State University in 
1938 
COLORED WOMAN IS ELECTED TO 


HOME ECONOMICS SOCIETY 
Miss Phyllis W. Honesty of Memphis, Tennessee, be- 


came the first Negro member of Omicron Nu, national 
honorary society of home economics teachers, when she 
was invited to join this group last month following re- 
ceipt of her Master of Science degree from Kansas State 
University. Miss Honesty received her B.S. degree with 
honors at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 
She has since taught home economics at Kentucky 
State College and is at present in charge of the pro- 
gram of Teacher Training in Homemaking at Lincoln 
University, Missouri. 

* * * 
ATLANTIC CITY YOUTH AWARDED 
SCHOLARSHIP TO RUTGERS U. 


A scholarship to Rutgers University has been awarded 
Arthur M. Johnson, of Atlantic City, New Jersey, ac- 
cording to an announcement made recently by the uni- 
versity’s Dean of Men. Johnson is expected to enroll 
in the department of business administration. He was 
awarded the scholarship, the dean said, on the basis of 
his fine showing in entrance tests and his unusual per- 


sonality. 
* * * 


ROBESON TO RETURN TO BROADWAY 
STAGE AFTER CHRISTMAS 

According to plans announced recently by Sam Byrd, 
theatrical producer, Paul Robeson will return to this 
country aboard the Queen Mary on September 27 to re- 
hearse the leading role in a play, “John Henry,” writ- 
ten by Jacques Wolfe and Roark Bradford, which is 
scheduled to open on Broadway December 27. Robeson 
is at present making a film in Wales. 
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The Negro’s Tragic History 


BLACK FOLK—THEN AND NOW. By W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

N Black Folk, Then and Now Dr. Du Bois has 

achieved a triple triumph—a judicious selection of 
authoritative materials, an incisive interpretation of 
them, and a maintenance at the age of seventy-two of 
that virile, rhythmic diction that has won the admira- 
tion of even his most severe critics. Only the most 
thorough preparation would have made possible this 
tour de force. He possesses gifts that have been vouch- 
safed to few men. He studied at Harvard under some 
of the greatest teachers of the end of the last century, 
and in Germany before scholarship was prostituted upon 
the altar of Wotan and Nordic Nonsense. He has 
written monographs on some of the topics discussed 
in this volume: The Suppression of the African Slave 

Trade; The Philadelphia Negro; Black Reconstruction. 

As editor of the Crisis for many years he gathered bits 

of views from Rhodesia, Jamaica, Australia. He has 

known England, the Continent, Africa, and nearly every 
important city in the United States. 

A quarter of a century ago he brought together much 
of the then available information in a little book, The 
Negro, published in the Home University Library. But 
Black Folk, Then and Now is no mere revision of this 
earlier work, although the first chapters contain largely 
the material of the earlier volume. It is nevertheless 
interesting to note how thorough was the research for 
The Negro. Much that Dr. Du Bois wrote in 1915 has 
merely been substantiated by additional monographic 
studies. In Black Folk, Then and Now the author justi- 
fiably devotes a great deal more space to the discussion 
of race than he did in The Negro. Hooton, Herskovits, 
Jacques Barzun and those distinguished anthropologists, 
Hitler and Goebbels, were practically unkown to the 
scientific world in 1915. True, since this volume is 
designed to interest the general public as well as the 
teacher and student, one does not find in it the detailed 
documentation that one would exact in an expanded 
doctoral dissertation. But there are implicit evidences 
of familiarity with not only the arid monographs of 
scholars but also with the conclusions of such observers 
as Carleton Beals and such competent writers of texts 
as Miss Mary W. Williams. 

The new material in this book is found particularly 
in the last six chapters. “Black Europe” is a brilliant 
essay on the scramble for Africa after the emancipa- 
tion of slavery had deprived white Europe of its cheap 
labor in the western world. This reviewer, who has 
followed very closely the writings of Dr. Du Bois during 
the past twenty years, believes that this interpretation 
will remain one of his greatest contributions to scholar- 
ship. In other words, modern Imperialism is the late 
nineteenth and the twentieth century substitute for the 
slave trade and slavery. Under the latter, cheap labor 
was carried to plentiful land. Now white capital goes 
to the cheap black labor. But how can the cheap black 
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our Bookshel 


laborer learn the “dignity of labor,’ that is, the _ood 
that will accrue to his soul from working for his C rist- 


ian masters? Appropriately enough the next ch. »ter, 
“The Land in Africa,’ answers that question. It ws 
how in the various African colonies so much of the best 
arable land has been taken from the natives that ‘hey 
must perforce work for the white men in order to pay 
the taxes imposed upon them. The conditions . de; 
which “The African Laborer” is exploited const ‘ute 
with few exceptions as revolting a picture, by com) ari- 
son, as do the tales of the Middle Passage. The » orld 
revolution of the proletariat has not made much pro. ress 
in Africa because, as Dr. Du Bois states: 


The central economic fact however is that 
Africa today hundreds of thousands of laborers ar 
working for wages as low as five dollars a mont) 
or twenty-five cents a day up to an average of t 
dollars a month and seventy-five cents a day and 
at tasks for which civilized countries are paying 
five or ten times as much. Yet white labor does not 
recognize black labor as part of the labor problern 


The European nations maintain their ‘Political Con: 
trol of Africa” very largely through the simple device 
of not granting any real representation in either the 
colonial administration or in the legislative assembly of 
the mother country. Senegal is, of course, the outstand- 
ing exception, for in it are more than eighty thousand 
black French citizens with a Negro representative in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. Dr. Du Bois evaluates the 
various specific theories and devices by which the Eu- 
ropean nations keep the natives contented in spite of 
their political influence. It is especially timely that he 
should call attention to the fact that “self-government” 
in Kenya really means the right of 30,000 English set- 
tlers to exploit the 3,000,000 natives without even the 
mild restraining hand of the English parliament. How- 
ever weak that protecting hand might be—and one of 
the most disgusting episodes in the long history of Eng- 
lish perfidy was the violation by the Socialist Ramsay 
MacDonald of a solemn pledge to the natives—it would 
be flaunting what little sense of justice there is left in 
the world to turn the natives of Kenya completely over 
to the Englishmen in Kenya who seem determined to 
descend below the nadir in the treatment of human be- 
ings that Briton and Boer have established in South 
Africa. The distressing conclusion that one must in- 
evitably draw from these chapters and from that on 
“Education in Africa” is the fact that Christianity will 
not free Africa from her age-old tragedy. Perhaps, how- 
ever, one may borrow a phrase from Karl Marx and 
express the hope that imperialism digs its own grave. 

In the closing chapter on the “Future of World Dem- 
ocracy,” Dr. Du Bois permits the sun to shine, not with 
the glare of a tropical moon, but as though through a 
glass darkly—a November in London or Pittsburgh 
where the sun truly looks like a pale anemic ghost. 
“Japan has attacked the legend of invincible Europe 
and of a white race of unapproachable ability. 
India is beginning to pose similar problems” and in 
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West \frica and the United States black labor is be- 
ginnit.g to agitate. White Europe may be constructing 
a Frankenstein in the black armies she is using to fight 
n Europe. In this closing chapter, one has an 


even 

oppo: ‘unity to study the interacting relationship of race 
and «!ass. Some of our young students of Karl Marx, 
in the reviewer's opinion, go too far when they insist 
upon dismissing race altogether in their analysis of the 
dass struggle. Dr. Du Bois shows clearly the problem 


when he concludes: 


The proletariat of the world consists not simply 
of white European and American workers but over- 
whelmingly of the dark workers of Asia, Africa, 
the islands of the sea, and South and Central Amer- 
ica. These are the ones who are supporting a super- 
structure of wealth, luxury, and extravagance. It is 
the rise of these people that is the rise of the world. 
The problem of the twenticth century is the prob- 


lem of the color line. 


A few errors are bound to creep into a book that 
traces the history of a people throughout the world from 
remote antiquity to the present time. Leclerc died in 
1802 and not 1803. Luderitz and Guillen are mis- 
spelled. Complete emancipation of slaves came in Brazil 
in 1888 rather than in 1872. In spite of a few errors 
like these, Black Folk, Then and Now is the most valu- 
able summary available of the tragic history of the 
Negro. The publishers are also to be commended for 
the general appearance of the book. 

black Folk, Then and Now is required reading for 
all who desire a graphic, brilliantly written history of a 
Calvary that seems to have no end. It should especially 
be on the study table of all those statesmen who blatant- 
ly prate of democracy while forgetting or ignoring the 
fate of the millions whom those democracies exploit 
almost as much as the totalitarian States oppress those 
who dare disagree with their Omnipotent Folly. 


RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


Negro Newcomers to America 


THE NEGRO IMMIGRANT: HIS BACKGROUND, 
CHARACTERISTICS, AND SOCIAL ADJUST- 
MENT, 1899-1937. By Ira De A. Reid. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1939. $3.50. 


AlLTHouGH they numbered approximately 100,000 

in 1930 (there were approximately 10,000 sixty 
years earlier), the foreign-born Negroes in the continent- 
al United States have never been the subject of careful, 
comprehensive study. Fragmentary descriptions of por- 
tions of the total have been made ; biographical studies 
of prominent individuals of foreign birth have been 
written; incidental mention has occurred in studies of 
specific islands of the West Indies. But the present vol- 
ume is the first serious attempt to view this group in 
its entirety. 

The task is not an easy one. Data on the subject are 
de idedly scanty. Wide variety exists in cultural, political 
and economic conditions in the areas of origin. All too 
little exploratory work has as yet been done. In spite 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


1938 Placement Record—98.42% 


Tuskegee Institute Graduates 
Get Jobs. 


A. L. TURNER, Registrar 


1894 1939 
TEXAS COLLEGE 


AN INSTITUTION OF HIGHER LEARNING 
rated by the Southern 
and Secondary Schools; recognized by the State 
Board of Examiners of the Texas State Depart- 
ment of Education; the 
Association and 


TYLER, TEXAS 
Association of Colleges 


American Medical 
Member of the Association of 
American Colleges. 


For information write: 


D. R. GLASS, President 


Cultural Atmosphere Well Trained Faculty 


Registration for New Students—September 14, 1939 
Registration for Returning Students—Sept. 19, 1939 


BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A Distinctive College for Daughters 
of Discriminating Parents 


Ample Facilities 


For Further Information, write 


THE REGISTRAR 
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| Capable faculty; several members of which have 
recognized literary productions to their credit. 
Patronizing territory covers 22 states, the District 
of Columbia, and two foreign countries. 


M. W. DOCAN, President. Marshall, Texas. 


WILEY COLLEGE 


PIONEER INSTITUTION 
R EDUCATION OF NECROES IN THE SOUTHWEST 
SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Longest single continuous Administration of 
any Negro college. 

Nationally accredited “A” class institution. 


OFFERS: Degree course in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences and Home Economics, 
Special courses in Art, Business, 
Beauty Culture, Library Science, 
Music, Physical education. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 
72nd Year of Service Begins September 26, 1939 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1939-40 
10,537 Graduates from All Departments of 
the University. Nine Schools and Colleges : 
College of Liberal Arts; School of Engi- 
neering and Architecture; School of 
Music; Graduate School; School of Reli- 
gion ; School of Law; College of Medicine ; 
College of Dentistry and College of 


Pharmacy. 
Registration First Semester, September 23, 1939 
Registration Second Semester, February 5, 1940 


For Announcements of the Several Schools and 
Colleges, and for Applications for Permit to 
Register, Address 


| 
| THE REGISTRAR 
Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University ineludes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


STORER COLLEGE 
HARPERS FERRY, W. Va. 
A degree conferring liberal arts college. 
Scenic and historic setting unsurpassed. 
Storer believes that christian influences 
have a definite place in sound education. 


Address: THE PRESIDENT OR REGISTRAR. 


TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
College of Liberal Arts. Sciences. and Home Economics 
Co-Educational 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges. 
Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Facilities. 
Unusually Reasonable Rates. Beautiful Location. 
MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 
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of these difficulties Dr. 
contribution. 


Reid has made a most we thy 


Principal movement has been from the West I lies, 
since a considerable part of this area is exempted com 
quota restrictions, and since geographical distance, ar 
slight. Further, among these islands are several w ich 
are dependencies of the United States and whose | «si- 
dents are free to enter our continental boundaric at 
will. Yet even our own Puerto Ricans and V gin 
culturally, when they begin ‘heir 
Even they must be «on- 
problem ‘is to be see: in 


Islanders are aliens, 
new life in mainland cities. 
sidered if the 
full perspective. 


“immigrants” 


The author has been forced to draw mainly on the 
work of other students for descriptions of conditions and 
situations in the places of immigrant origin. His full 
familiarity with such sources has resulted, however, in 
clear-cut, well-documented sketches of the more import 
ant localities. His attempts at demographic descrip‘ ‘on 


are seriously limited by the scarcity of reliable data 


Mainly of the 
French, Portuguese or local forms of English, 


Catholic and Episcopal faiths, using 
Spanish, 
the newcomers are subject not only to discriminatior 
whites due to color, but by native Negroes due to other 
evidences of difference. Subjects of King George, citi 
zens of France, or members of the Haitian or Santo Do 
mingan Republics, and having been of the majority « 
with many prerogatives, most are ill-equipped to accept 
the status which confronts them on arrival in our Cities 
(Over half of the foreign-born Negroes are in New York 
City, with sizeable colonies in a few other norther: 
coastal cities and in Miami.) 


The adjustment of the Negro immigrant is discussed 


in three chapters (over one-third of the text pages). In 
this part are vividly portrayed—-often in the words of 
the foreign-born themselves the differences betweer 


foreign-born and native Negroes and the way in which 
the former work out their adaptations to the new scene 
newcomers’ varied 


Survivals of the old cultures, the 


solutions of their problems, the development of organ- 
izations, the rise of leadership, the gradual diminution 
of inter-racial discord, and the incorporation of increas 
ing numbers of the immigrants in our colored citizenry 
are interestingly described and analyzed. As an accom 


paniment to the central theme, there is a wealth o! 


illustration of the native—-one might sometimes spell it 


naive—-reaction to the aliens, culminating in their grad- 
ual acceptance as a significant element in Negro Ameri 


can life. 


Most of the personal testimony, however, is to br 
found in Chapter VIII, “The Negro Immigrant’s Lif: 
Story.” Here is presented a wealth of instructive and 
amusing anecdote told in the words of the foreign-bor: 
themselves. In order to achieve more ready comparison, 
the stories have been broken down into their constit. 


ent elements with resulting loss of continuity. 

Dr. Reid does not find any new general principles gov- 
erning the Negro immigrant as compared with the whit: 
His contribution lies in the rediscovery of old general 


izations from a kaleidoscopic variation in detail. 


FRANK ALEXANDER ROSS 
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On the Road 


LET ME BREATHE THUNDER. By William Atta- 
sy. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. 

JT would be unfortunate if Mr. Attaway’s book should 

come to be known, in the words of the jacket blurb 


and the brief prefatory note, as “that rare thing, a 
novel by a Negro about whites.” For the novel—it is 
really a long story and not a novel at all—can very 


well stand on its own fect as a thoroughly readable tale 
of disinherited youth on the road; it needs no novelty 
publicity. Moreover, it is no more a novel of whites 
than it is one of Negroes. Mag and Cooper, colored 
owners of a string of houses of prostitution in Yakima, 
Washington, are among the best-realized characters in 
the book. The casual references to Negroes in other 
sections of the book help illuminate the author's sensi- 
tive approach to his main characters, Step and Ed, 
underprivileged hoboes,” for, 
though they ride their “hobo pullman,” they are “out 
looking for a job of work.” The third of these youths 
on the road is a little Mexican boy of ten, picked up 
by the northward to 
Seattle. The trio have their hardships along with their 
meager pleasures. They fight in dives, freeze in open 
gondolas, follow the seasons with other migratory work- 
ers. They obtain work at a sheep ranch which they 
rancher tries 
to tie Step down to wholesome domesticity. When, 
towards the close of the novel, Step riding through 
Montana in freezing weather with dying Hi Boy be- 
tween him and Ed, says disconsolately, “We ain't even 
people. We 
what he means 
social scheme and they are aware of this fact. 

Here Mr. Attaway’s race proves itself of distinct 
advantage. Step and Ed might as well be Negroes: 
their experiences are colored throughout by the same 


youths who “ain't real 


two companions as they head 


desert when the young daughter of the 


ain't nothing,” the reader knows at once 


These youths have no place in our 


problems that daily confront the Negro or any other 
member of a minority group. It is easy for the author 
to describe in terms of Negro experience the discomfort 
f the when, having a Lttle money, they ride 
the “cushions” instead of the freights and enter the 
diner, where everything is so white and clean that they 
When the waiters seem to 
“Once I was in 


three 


stand out in sorry contrast. 
ignore them, Ed, the narrator, writes: 
a restaurant in Detroit and a very black boy had come 
in walking hard on his heels. Everybody had looked 
at him. Now I glanced down at my hands to see if 
they hadn't turned dark. The waiter hadn't served the 
black boy.” The undefined yearning of Step and Ed 
for some kind of stability, a stability that eludes them 
because they have no roots anywhere, no ties anywhere, 

exactly that of many a Negro character not yet put 
on the paper of an American novel. By changing the 
color of their hair and eyes, Step and Ed could eas ly 
be Negro wanderers, neither more nor less uprooted 
than they are at present. 

It is this wise choice of characters that has kept Mr. 
\ttaway from the pitfalls awaiting the Negro writer 
using white characters. Many a Negro writer feels that 
if only he were able to tap the resources of white life 
l\ving just beyond his horizon he could write a master- 
iece. For him high tragedy and high romance exist 
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Atlanta, 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


“Culture for Service” 
Splendid Equipment Desirable Location 
HIGHLY PROGRESSIVE 


An Institution for the Training of 
Colored Young Men and Women 


—o—— 


M. S. DAVAGE, President 
Georgia 


Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEOKGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


| Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools, Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 


For further information write to: 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR., President 


WILBERFORCE UNIIVERSITY 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
FOUNDED 1856 
DECREE COURSES OFFERED IN THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS: 


Liberal Arts and Science — High School Teacher 

Training — Elementary Teacher Traiming - 

“Commerce’’ — Health and Physical Education — 

Vocational Education — Home Economics — 
Agriculture — Music. 


SENIOR RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING UNIT 
Accredited by North Central Association 
ofColleges and Secondary Schools 
For Information, Write THE REGISTRAR 
WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
JEFFERSON CITY. MISSOURI 
The School With A Future 


LIBERAL ARTS 
TEACHER TRAINING 
MECHANIC ARTS 
HOME ECONOMICS 


FOUNDED 1866 


For Information Write 


THE REGISTRAR 
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Bethune-Cookman College 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


“A School of Personality” 
—o—_ 
Intellectual, Spiritual and Physical 
Development amidst Cultural and 
Beautiful Surroundings. 
Accredited 


JUNIOR — TEACHER 
NIGR HICH SCHOO 


PLEASANT IN WINTER — COOL IN SUMMER 
—o—_ 


For Further Information, write 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 


AGENTS WANTED! 


Make extra money in your spare time. 
Sell OPPORTUNITY, Journal of 
Negro Life. Write today for our 
liberal offer and turn it into financial 
profit. 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


* * CIRCULATION — ELIMINATION 


Swedish Massage Joint Manipulation 
Medical Cymnastics 
Reducing and Form Molding 


Course, personally or by mail (10c for facts) 
W. A. JOHNSON (Studio) by — 
Licensed Massage Opera 
471 Manhattan Avenue, between ot & 120th Sts. | 


* * * FACILITATES METABOLISM * 


Sedation 


Assimitation 
Tone and 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
property owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 


necks and 

And so he 
who are : 
It is n 
that his 
acters fail to materialize ; has d: 
life itself. It does not matter what his characte: 
may be so long as he 
social backgrounds and feel with them all the 

and nuances of psychological experience possil 
them. Here the difficulty arises. That it is not 
mountable may but the average 
is not at home in the drawing room of a Pitts 
steel magnate, or, for that matter, in the kitchen 
Silver Shirts. This does not mean 
of white characters altog 


enly when heroines have alabaster 
seats on the Stock Exchange. 
watery-eyed creatures 
Negro nor white nor of this earth at all. 
the writer has deserted Negro life 
it is because he 


have 


about vague, 


cause 


can root them firmly in 


be true, Negro 


member of the 
he must eschew the use 
and, like the Negro films, patriotically people his 
with Negro G-men, judges, and governors where 
exist. It does mean, though, that where the ar 
truth of his writing is of importance to him, he 
when, 
that he 


use white characters only as a result of ca 


study, he will be certain is capable of 
full realization. 

The result will be akin to the use of Negro characte 
by T. S. Stribling or William March, 
necessary to complete a picture of life 
South. For Negro authors, like white 
tray best the life that they know best. And to Negro 
authors this life is usually Negro life, even when it is 
firmly embedded in the fabric of white life. 


Mr. Attaway’s novel offers a good example of this, 


where they 
in these autho 
authors, will por- 


for, notwithstanding his skillful use of white characters 
mode of living and thinking he is fully 
best-drawn characters in the book are 
and Cooper, hardened and 
of folk walking precariously on the fring- 
which is itself none too stable. Mag had 
of which 


towards 


with whose 
conversant, the 
Mag 


are those 


whose lives, rough, 
of a socicty 


already weathered several riots, during one 
Step had 
the close of the book, close to lynching 
Another of the better characterizations, fleeting though 


is that of a Negro whom the 


saved her from possible lynching; 


she is once more 


it may be, boys meet in 
an empty ice compartment of a refrigerator car. He is 
never going to settle down where he can’t mix with men 
“Guys on the road ain't got no prejudice 
like other folks,” And then, further on, “I had 
a gal onct in Alabama. . . . Guess I would’ve married 
up with her too, but I got to thinking "bout raisin’ 
colored kids in Alabama.” Characters like these, and 
Hi Boy, who stuck a fork through his hand to prove 
he had courage, give Let Me Breathe Thunder a solid 
reality that it might have lacked had the author con- 
fined his attention to Step and Ed. 

The most striking feature of the novel, however, is 
not Mr. Attaway’s choice of whites as his central char- 
acters; it is his choice of a phase of the American 
youth problem that is too little known to the novel- 
reading public. When he turns to a novel primarily of 
Negro life, he should produce one which will do much 
for Negro literature, at present bound closely to the 
cities and selected Southern areas, all too purposefully 
portraying a Negro “of whom we can be proud” rather 
than one whom we can recognize. 


on the road. 
he says. 


—ULYSSES LEE. 
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A Minister's Travels and Talks 
PA_ESTINE AND SAINTS IN CAESAR'S HOUSE- 
{OLD. By A. Clayton Powell, Sr. New York: 

Kichard R. Smith. $1.50. 

HE title of this volume is a little difficult to puzzle 

out until one discovers that the book is divided into 
two parts, the first describing the author’s reminiscences 
of a trip through the Holy Land, the second containing 
a number of his sermons, including the well-known one 
delivered before six thousand delegates to the National 
Baptist Convention, based upon the text, “All the Saints 
salute you, chiefly they that are of Caesar’s houschold,” 
and urging union of all Christians without regard to 
race, creed, or denomination. 

The wavelogue is exceedingly well done—-a warm, 
vital account of first-hand experience. To write it Dr. 
Powell traveled the length and breadth of Palestine, 
secing for himself the relics of the world of 1900 years 
avo and setting down frank comments and observations. 

[he sermons seem to lose a bit of their force when 
placed on the printed page—all oratory does—but in 
spite of this they still retain hints of the inspiration and 
vitality that must have gone into their making. Here 
for the first time these stirring messages, which helped 
to make Dr. Powell one of the best-known preachers in 
America, are made available to the general public. They 
should be of great interest to all who knew him in his 
days of active church work, as well as to those who 


never had the opportunity to hear him speak. 
EDWARD LAWSON. 


A Guidance Aid For Teachers 
LIVING WITH OTHERS. By J. Irving E. Scott. 

Boston: Meador Publishing Company. $1.50. 

|. eee teachers in the upper elementary and junior 

high school grades will welcome this contribution 
to the literature of guidance because it outlines a pro- 
gram that by actual test has been found to be particu- 
larly effective in Negro institutions, and suggests tech- 
niques that any teacher can use, regardless of whether 
or not he has had formal training in guidance or coun- 
seling work. 

Prepared by the principal of Cookman School, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and bearing an interpretive introduc- 
tion by Dr. Maurice J. Neuberg, Director of Personnel 
at Wittenberg College, an acknowledged authority on 
guidance problems, this manual is divided into two parts, 
the first discussing education and its aims in a general 
sense, the second presenting two “units,” one based upon 
the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education and the 
other on the subject, ““How To Study.” 

The author makes the very excellent point that all 
education is guidance, and insists that the sooner teach- 
ers get their students to looking toward the future, the 
less time the student is likely to waste in attempting to 
do things for which he is not suited mentally, physically 
or temperamentally, Mr. Scott's book will enable many 
a pupil to develop himself to the fullness of his capacity 
by making available to him, through his teacher, the 
cuidance that he needs in order to adjust himself to 


modern life. 
—EDWARD LAWSON. 


MILES MEMORIAL COLLEGE 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Liberal Arts College Co-educational 
Courses leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Teacher Training. 

For information address the President. 


=It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 


Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 
Secondary Elementary Nursery-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 
Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 
Summer—June 5, 1939 
Further information available through 


H. Councill Trenholm. President 


While in New York City stay 
at a select transient and 
family hotel. 


695 LENOX AVENUE 
Lenox Avenue at 145th Street 
Telephone: AUdubon 3-7920 


E. H. WILSON, Prop. 


® Running hot and cold water 
in each room. 
® All rooms with outside ex- 


posure. 
® Garage accommodations 


near by. 
® Subway and surface cars at 


door. 
RATES REASONABLE 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offers A.6., A.M., and Mus. B. Degrees 


For information address: 
DR. HAROLD F. SMITH, Registrar 


Approved by the Association of American Universities 


® 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 

Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 

Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 

F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 


respondence -tudents 
85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MOn. 3-3493 


= 


EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 


OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


: success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 


ability to make an independent living, so here is your opportu- 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 
COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York 


Chicago Washington Newark 
Philadeiphia 


Atlantic City Atlanta Baltimore 
For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


REGISTER NOW! 


Richmond 
Brooklyn 


CASS MESSES WITH HISTORY 
(Continued from Page 266) 


over big Cass Saunders. Star of The Mor ing 
pressed a hand against his face. Cass felt her 
body grow taut, relax. He stood and stared un- 
seeing at Captain Colbert, who had drawn » ar. 
Pain in spirit and body wrenched big Cass. 


Kaukeb es Sebah was dead. 


“We go in at dawn,” the captain said, ind 
pointed at the troops moving toward the flush 
of light in the east. ““You are a hero, Cass Saun- 
ders. To capture Sherif Ibn Sayid Hamadailah 
and to assist France at this moment is to t :ke 
a part in history.” 

This African girl had in one day gone deep 
within him, and now she was dead. Cass did 
not see the dawn he seemed to watch, and he 
just sensed the last words of Captain Colbert. 
He turned a grim face to the Frenchman. 
“Things happen awful sudden and awful raw 
when a man begins to mess with history,” he 
said. 


A NEGRO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Continued from Page 267) 


for that reason. Soon, as they realized its digni- 
fied purpose and appreciated its quality, they 
would attend just for the sake of the fine music 
they would hear, for this orchestra should be in 
ne sense a blatant, barbaric group, nor should 
it be prim and proper, with false ideas of what 
constitutes real musical worth. This orchestra 
should be sincere, individually and collectively. 
It should be highly idealistic. And (I repeat 
it must be good! 


The biggest obstacle to a venture of this sort 
is money. These musicians must live and sup- 
port their families during the long period of 
preparatory rehearsals before concerts can be 
given. It takes money to buy the bare necessi- 
ties of life while an organization is being built 
up and publicized so that it will draw paying 
crowds to its concerts. The musicians would find 
it impossible to be unpaid for so many long 
months. Some of them must be transported to 
another city to join the rest of the group, for an 
organization like this cannot be assembled from 
any single city in the United States. In addi- 
tion, music must be purchased and prepared: 
a rehearsal hall must be engaged. These items 
are not inconsiderable. 


Perhaps a government subsidy will be neces- 
sary before such a plan can be put into motion. 
Many years may pass before the dream becomes 
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a reality. When it does, it should be an inspira- 
tion to the youth of colored America, and to 
America as a whole. We will have a cultural 
group following in the advancing footsteps of a 
few outstanding colored individuals and social 
service organizations in an endeavor to be of 
service to our country and to give the American 
people yet one more Negro accomplishment to 
which all may point with pride! 


EX-SLAVES OF MIAMI ORGANIZE 
(Continued from Page 271) 


trough with our spoons and the ones who could 
eat the fastest got the fattest.” 

Ex-Slave Fannie McCay: “I had plenty to 
eat when I was a slave. When I was set free I 
asked my master to let me take a little calf what 
I liked. But he wouldn't give me none.” 


Ex-Slave Salena Taswell: “One time Abra- 
ham Lincoln stopped at the plantation. The 
first thing he done was to go to the smoke house, 
open the door, and say to us slaves, ‘Help your- 
selves; take what you need; cook yourselves a 


good meal.’ We sure had a celebration! 

Ex-Slave David Lee: “After Emancipation 
they give me lots of Confederate money. I had 
ten-dollar bills and lots of twenty-dollar bills. 
But they wasn’t worth nothing. I still got a 
twenty-dollar bill around here somewheres, if I 
could ever find it.” 

Ex-Slave Annie Trip: “Wish I was still a 
slave on the plantation. I had plenty of food 
then. Didn’t need to bother bout money. Didn’t 
have none. No debts to pay—no worry like now. 
Now I got rheumatism and everything.” 

One of the primary objects of the Ex-Slave 
Association is to secure pensions for its members, 
as most of them are destitute. 


Career Training for Ambitious Youth 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


40th Year Opens October 2nd 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 


Write the REGISTRAR 
1926 S. College Avenue, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLANCHE WILLIAMS ANDERSON, Principal 


| A $2.50 SUBSCRIPTION BARGAIN | 
FOR $1.88 
GET— 


The National Educational Outlook 
Among Negroes 
Regular subscription price...$1.00 

OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life 
Regular subscription price...$1.50 


Total... $2.50 


COMBINATION BARGAIN PRICE: $1.88 
Mail your combination subscription to: 

OPPORTUNITY | 

Journal of Negro Life 

1133 Broadway, New York City | 


| ATLANTA UNIVERSITY | 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the M. A. 
and M. S. Degrees 
Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern Stetes. 
For Bulletin, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN A CRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLECE 

Offering Courses Leading to Degree of j 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE | 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS — 


Fall Term Opens September 19, 1939 


For Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


FOR THE FUTURE SECURITY OF YOUR 
BOY OR GIRL CONSIDER 


BORDENTOWN 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Accredited Junior and Senior High School, Mod- 

ern Vocational Curriculum, Attractive Extra Cur- 

ricular Program of Sport, Music, Drama and Art. 
Student body of 450. 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 
Bordentown, N. J. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
of South Carolina 
ORANGEBURG 


—o— 
A STANDARD COLLEGE 
—o— 


Courses in 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS, MECHANIC 
ARTS, AND HOME ECONOMICS. 


—O-—- 
For information address: 


M. F. WHITTAKER, President 


Keep Abreast of The Times With 
SERVICE 


A Timely, Resourceful, Educational 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Published by Tuskegee Institute 


{| SERVICE is a national journal dedicated to the 
q| men and women who spend their lives adminis- 
q tering to the physical comfort of those whose 

4 


pursuits of business or pleasure require the use 
of facilities maintained for the commercial lodg- 
| ing, transportation and feeding of guests. 
Yearly Subscription $2.00. 

Single Copy — 20c (in U. S.) 

For Further Information Write: 


| SERVICE 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


| 


WORLD'S FAIR HOSPITALITY 
AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


‘Friend Finder Service’ 


are added to the many services 

of the HARLEM BRANCH YMCA 

for visitors to New York during 
the WORLO'’S FAIR. 


Two Buildings 
Fifteen minutes from 
the Fair. 


pmeyncy Training School for Teach 
A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


A 
H offering professional courses as follows: 

1—Elementary Education: 

i (Primary, Crades 1-3)........... B.S. Degre 
2—Elementary Education: 

|! (intermediate, Crades 4-8)....... 8B. S. Degre: 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School)... .B.S. Degre 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)....8.S. Degrec 
4 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College 


TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYL VANI+ 
Craduation from a standard four-year high schoo! 
required for admission. 
i For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


180 West 135th Street 181 West 1 
New York City 


THE Y. W. C. A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or Certificate in 


SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL 
(Registered by New York State Board of Regents) 


DRESSMAKINC and ‘DESICNING SCHOOL 


Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Carment Machine Operation 


Millinery, Flowermaking 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 


SCHOOL for ‘PRACTICAL NURSES 
(Approved by New York State Department of Education) 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Offered as full-time or part- time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses. 


179 WEST 137th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
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